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THE SCARLET FAIRY BOOK 



ALMA MATER 

A Song for Seniors on the World, 
(with grave tenderness) 

She made us huts of rainbow, 
For she was a witch-ladye. So 
We could swing on the brazen doors 
She gave us a crystal Key. 

She made us huts of rainbow, die 

Gave us the stars to play with on 
Th£ meads of a glad country©— 

Our mammy was a witch-ladye I 
When love was glee in a poignant key 

And sorrow was only love's melody — 
Oh, far-flung song by the brink o' dawn, 

The leal is a lie with its laughter gone I 

We cut our 'nitials anywhere — 

Thomas, Richard, and Henery. 
Given to speak with tongues, to be 

The furthest of our dreams we were. 
With wondrous rimes and ancient saws, 

With spells she made that we could see 
To olden times and other climes, 

And all their laws and Why-because. 
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For anything the rule could be 

Looked up in a little Book: the 
Secrets of sky and hills and sea, 

The dates of kings and wars. And we 
Learned simples, conning tenderly 

Er — dorsal fins, small bugs, and things, 
All in a phallic litany — 

The gallant gospel of young Spring. 

Forgot and gray that crimson rite, 
The splendor-light of a last soiree. 
Oh, wistful pacts of our bivouacs! 
Sing then, Freshmen, while ye may. 

We cut our 'nitials anywhere — 

Thomas, Richard and Henery. 

The furthest of our dreams we were. 
Debonnair tune of our callow rune, 

And our lissome vows! Was there any guilt, 
Oh, beacons built to an high-crooned lilt! 

Could lead us down to the Hangman's house/ 

She made us huts of rainbow, 
For she was a witch-ladye. So 
We could swing on the brazen doors 
She gave us a crystal Key. 
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PRINCESS WEARYBROWS 

IN the land of Today, you must know, there 
was a small kingdom called Havilah, because 
the gold of the country was good. It lay 
close to a Garden named Eden and just across 
its frontier was Tomorrow. The King of 
Havilah was a certain youth whose title was Splen- 
dorhead. His hair was shiny yellow, his shouders 
like the long-sloping hills, and his breast as deep 
and clean as the sea. The covering of him also 
was like sea-spume, white and fragrant. 

Where Splendorhead went the people turned their 
eyes after him. They listened to his simple words 
and laughed when he laughed. He was a great 
captain in a land where war befell almost every 
week-end. If I tell you triat his limbs were heavy 
with labor and his eyes grave and rather weary, 
it was because he had been all his days in strife. 
The few changes came and went in his face like 
folk moving behind a heavy tapestry. And this 
was the reason chiefly that he was beloved by the 
Princess Wearybrows. Though it may have been 
too because his speech was like mission furniture, 
or the back of his neck like a baby's. Or because 
he walked like a polar bear. These are grave mat- 
ters and I do not know. But in Havilah, where 
ten months are one generation, his reign had been 
long and his step was very wide and firm through 
all the land. He was much revered and loved, 
especially by the Princess Wearybrows, For his 
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neck in the back was like a little child's. 

As for his kingdom it was a land of vines and 
lawns, of pergolas and arcades. White-fronted old 
houses stood elbow to elbow around its playground 
and the ivory boles of a thousand columns inter- 
mingled with its tree-trunks. There were ancient 
hillsides — red like drifts of autumn leaves, with 
little purple mountains behind, and the sky looped 
down between. It was populated largely by youths. 
In its high places, by grave and kindly old men who 
knew spells and witchcraft. These on festivals 
wore robes of black, because wisdom is of the som- 
bre night and they were very wise. Shreds of rain- 
bow hung about their shoulders too, perhaps be- 
cause they were pursuers of vain hopes and dream- 
ers of high dreams. I do not know. 

And the spirit of this land was Alma Mammy, a 
voodoo woman who had been always. Her magic 
was not black but white magic, or at the worst a 
little rose-colored. Her sons were given to be 
lords of a fair country. To see afar into other 
climes and other times, to speak with tongues, to 
write with fire, to understand visions, and to know 
simples. For she was a witch-lady. And she gave 
them the stars to play with. They could carve 
their initials anywhere. And they sang songs, gen- 
tle and bold, and walked with their arms about 
each other. Wearybrows was a princess in this 
place, and Tomorrow was beyond its frontier. 

Why was she called Wearybrows, this princess? 
She was lovely and wise. She knew how to listen 
gravely to things that mattered little or lightly to 
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those that mattered much. And how to sit graci- 
ously still when a fellow rose to go. She had brave 
eyes and a thin skin and a little fine nose. But 
if her straight brows told the truth you must have 
guessed that, withal the goodly brown bush of her 
hair and the wine of her cheeks — heart and soul 
were aweary of keeping tavern and would have 
had but one guest, only the King. Her eyes said 
Hail, but her brows said Farewell, and so the young 
men called her Wearybrows. 

Once on a certain autumn evening there was to 
be a great ball in Havilah. The Princess and 
twenty other maids had been all day affixing clouds 
of glory to the walls of the Gym-castle, with many 
tacks and one small hammer. At the foot of the 
outside stairway she met Splendorhead just return- 
ed, very muddy, from the scrimmage. She was to 
have danced the cotillion with him but the Princess 
stopped to say that she should not come after all. 
They stood in the shadow of the portico, and he 
saw that she was quite meanly dressed. Her hair 
was braided back queerly as he had never seen it 
before. 

"You are tired, aren't you?" he asked. "I will 
not wait to change my things. I will go up and 
pound tacks for you till — " 

"It isn't tacks, quite," the Princess said. He 
fumbled in the folds of his outside sweater and 
found a cigarette, for he was off pledge for the 
evening. Wearybrows, with a match from her belt, 
lighted the end of it for him. Then after he had 
drawn a few puffs of smoke she took the cigarette 
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and put it between her own lips. Splendorhead 
stared in amazement. 

"It will not hurt my growth," said Wearybrows, 
"I am quite an old princess now. I might smoke a 
pipe." Splendorhead was wisely silent. He knew 
about dorsal fins which were biology, and sophistry 
which was B. A. logic. And about the Princess, 
which was self-preservation. 

"There will be a new princess at the cotillion to- 
night," said Wearybrows. "Much prettier than I. 
Look, I want you to see me in this gown. To see 
how old and plain I am— over twenty!" 

She was very wise, the Princess, much too wary 
to forget his pride in anxiety for him. She knew 
dorsal fins and sophistry in the tongues of four 
schools. Slag and carbon and stresses, moreover, 
which was engineer talk. And in law, the sad 
difference in fortune of Mrs. Condition Subsequent 
and the Widow Limitation. 

"You are a princess and your day is always." 
His deep voice sounded out of the dusk like the 
beautiful shadow of hers. "And, I think it is the 
tacks," he added lamely. 

"It is a message," said Wearybrows. Quite pale 
and flat like a silver coin the moon stood on edge 
yonder in the land of Tomorrow. 

"Ovct there, not all the men wear belts and 
turned-up trousers," she mused, looking away from 
him. "Yonder they wear suspenders and turned- 
back sleeves." Splendorhead kicked up a bit of turf 
dubiously. Girls are funny when they're tired. 

"A messenger stands here by us, by me, who 
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comes from the world outside. You know how one 
is bidden to a fraternity. Well, I'm bidden." As 
she was speaking she reached far and with one white 
finger touched on his face the lines of weariness and 
the sweat drying on his temples, absently as one 
traces a problem. 

"I don't understand," said Splendorhead. 

"This place, it is not quite real, nor the sorcery 
of it altogether good — when it lasts too long. It's 
our Alma Mammy's spell." 

"I understand," said the King. "It's — it's like 
eating between meals, what we do here." 

"Over yonder, in the land we had forgotten per- 
haps, women weep as well as dance. And men are 
not given gold but they make it. Aren't you tired 
of life in sample packages?" 

"I've felt all the term that I must be dragging 
out of this. In June, then. We will go through 
together in that land. And always you shall say 
it, so that I can hear and see, and I will do it. We 
are both bidden to be goats — initiates— over yonder. 
Do you understand?" 

The Princess answered, "Splendorhead, Lord, I 
understand." He came closer to her. "But I 
didn't mean that," she added quickly. "And — Oh, 
I am tired — and it was the tacks 1" 

"That was my meaning," said the King. "Well 
— if it's a pledge," he suggested wistfully, "why — 
er— can't I—" 

"Cert— certainly not!" sobbed the Princess. "You 
are much too dirty to kiss — even if it were proper 
for me to be here with — " 
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"I hurt my hand in the scrimmage this evening/' 
he muttered vaguely, coming closer. 

The Princess retreated, drying her eyes. "If 
you will bend over, I'll help you get your heavy 
sweater off," she said. "Then you may go to your 
bath." Splendorhead knelt on the sward with his 
arms outstretched above him, like praying. After- 
wards he felt gleefully that with his head in the 
woolen folds she had kissed each of his muddy 
hands before the sweater would come off. 

And watching him turn away toward the lower 
door, "Always," whispered Wearybrows, "Always 
my soul's arms shall be about you, mirey or clean, 
Splendorhead — Lord !" 

As to that tomorrow, it had not been for herself 
she had feared. Another princess there might be, 
but another king would arise too. It was very real, 
what she had seen before, the almost yearly passing 
of a callow dynasty. And she had dreaded for 
him, who had been hero and king in Havilah, the 
day when his kingdom should know him no more. 

Later, as Splendorhead was falling asleep, he 
could look up from his bed to where on the hill- 
crest above the gardens shone her window. It 
was a golden opening in the high wall of night, 
like a window into Heaven. Surely, he felt in 
gladness, Eternity is God's, and so He has not failed 
to make beautiful its portico, which is Today. 

"Do you say your prayers?" Wearybrows had 
asked him once. "Life — it is not so nice a party 
as I expected when I was little. One has to be 
comforted." And he had answered simply, "When 
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I am not too tired after practice. I always feel 
chums with — I mean as though He were one of my 
family. When I am very sleepy I say, Good-night, 
God." 

Now, of the week-end battles whereof I have 
spoken, there remained but one, the greatest. And 
after that he was to war no more. So with a score 
of knights and many followers, all debonnair, Splen- 
dorhead set forth. There were cheers and songs and 
banners and the beating of drums. And tears too 
while the captains of earlier years plead with them 
before the call. For it was a great day and a most 
honorable adversary and they must be victors. 

Afterwards they had little thought of their vic- 
tory and few tears, only burning eyes and choking 
throats and heavy hearts. For the great reality 
had swooped down upon the lissome contest and 
one of them lay dead. Under the white spell of 
Alma Mater had perished Splendorhead, whom his 
comrades bare home to Havilah 

There came the Princess Wearybrows to say 
farewell. By twilight to where Splendorhead lay, 
beneath a ruddy hillside which covered his slumbers 
as the autumn leaves covered the lost babes in the 
wood. And his solemn state was very like a king's, 
with rood and wreath and mystic symbols of broth- 
erhood. There were carnations and roses and lilies 
and laurel. For valor, a great "V" of golden blos- 
soms and of violets. And this was the emblem of 
our Kindly Lady in whose behoof he had died — 
orange for that gold which is good and purple for 
the poured-out blood of fragrant youth. Then cried 
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the Princess, looking far across the grey land of 
Tomorrow and back to the "V" which was above 
the King's heart, "Little Boy, so white, so strong, 
so silent — O Little Boy of mine — good-night! And 
— good-night, God!" sobbed Wearybrows. 
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THE FOREIGN TUTOR 

ONCE there stood on a terrace overlook 
ing the highway a small grey tub in 
which grew a bay-tree. But it had not 
grown quite evenly all around so the 
gardener removed it from its former 
place and now it stood behind the stables near the 
sty. By bending a little the tree could watch the 
sow who lived there with her nine pigs. One day 
the stableboy fetched a monkey in a red jacket and 
chained him loosely to the trunk of the bay-tree. 
The stranger, in his business suit, had escaped from 
a street musician and taken refuge in the shrub- 
beries. He had been overworked and was ill but 
very bright and funny. And he was glad to have 
the food which the boy brought him daily, to clam- 
ber about in the small branches of the bay-tree, and 
to dream by night of his foreign home. 

The bay-tree too was glad of the monkey's com- 
pany. Formerly the sow and her pigs had seemed 
to despise him because he was neither useful nor 
ornamental. Of course, the social success of the 
barnyard was the hog. Both the artistic bay-tree 
and the monkey (who was intellectual) considered 
themselves fortunate to be placed as it were on the 
immediate outskirts of society. The sow, lying on 
her side in the pig-run, looked at the little foreigner 
with her underneath eye. She was much too highly 
bred to stare — one of those awfully well-known 
Berkshiresl 
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"Unh!" she said, "He is a Parisian, I should say 
from his clothes. Do you speak French?" she 
asked the monkey. 

"No'm, I speak the Italian/' answered the strang- 
er, with a strong foreign accent. 

"It's all one/ 1 the sow remarked. "You shall 
teach my children. My dears/ 1 she went on, ad- 
dressing six or seven of the pigs that happened to be 
lunching on the premises, "My dears, this is your 
French teacher. He shall be paid an armful of 
husks every quarter and on feast days he may sit on 
the edge of the trough." 

"Much obliged 1" said the monkey, removing his 
little belled cap and holding his tin cup carefully out 
of sight. 

"Now as to Rosa," said the sow. "She is the 
most precocious of the litter (she is really much like 
me in every way) and has already quite the nasal ac- 
cent, I am told, though shy on syntax. Grunt for your 
teacher, Rosa, my dear!" The monkey and the 
bay-tree listened with the greatest politeness and 
hoped the other beasts were taking notice of the 
intimacy. 

"The child's great-great-uncle spoke French flu- 
ently. He is in history, you know, the fifth little 
pig that said out, out all the way home. My fam- 
ily's domicile, my family — the Berkshires" — but here 
the sow fell asleep and the monkey and the bay- 
tree continued the conversation in whispers. 

The next day for the first time they were spoken 
to by the horse whose paddock was beyond the 
fence corner. He was a worn-out hack from the 
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city and wore a straw hat with a red bow on it 
and two places through for his ears. He was there- 
fore very proud and much looked up to by the 
others as a clubman and a beau. He knew every 
street in the city, he told them, and if he knew lit- 
tle else why that did not make him seem any the 
less metropolitan. The cow, the stable-dog, and 
the hogs paid him much attention, and the monkey 
and the bay-tree felt that they were really, as bach- 
elors, entertaining quite ambitiously. 

"But I do understand," panted the stable-bitch, 
after the steed had gone, "that bonnets are not worn 
by the carriage horses." She was the mother of 
many puppies and like all poor bodies who have 
learned to make little of great burdens she made 
much of trifles. "Only the delivery teams wear 
that trying shape, I'm told." She sat down wearily 
on her haunches and began to lick one of the pup- 
pies that she had brought with her by way of fancy- 
work. 

"What a fine bold bark little Toddles has, Mra. 
Feist," said the tree kindly. 

"He is a little boy-dog," said the mother. "Men 
have no troubles. Now that puppy's father — he was 
run over by a touring car and mashed to a jelly — " 

"Isn't that just like a father!" put in the cow 
sympathetically. 

"As I was saying, to see his father come home 
after a fowl-hunt, you would have thought the mas- 
ter had carried his gun just to make a smoke with 
it. Men have good dispositions but very little 
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"Contentment is the most aristocratic of the vir- 
tues/' said the sow. 

'"To be sure it is!" exclaimed all the beasts at 
once. 

"Well/' said the dog hurriedly, "at least bon- 
nets are not worn by the best horses. I have this on 
the authority of Biddy Hen, but for heaven's sake 
don't mention — " 

"Poor dear!" began the cow as soon as the bitch 
had gone, "How thankful we should be not to mis- 
take patronage for friendship, nor indifference for 
enmity. Stst, Stst!" 

"I like her all right," murmured the sow, ele- 
gantly twitching a fly off her left ear. "But — 
she's so dang-busted coarse!" 

"My dear," began the cow, then paused luxuri- 
ously until her cud should have risen, "You're ding- 
whistlin' — she is plebian, and she has absolutely no 
figure!" 

"Rosa, precious!" exclaimed the sow. "Take 
your fore-foot out of the trough — the child is so 
temperamental!" 

"Rosa, come say good-day to Aunt Moo," said 
the cow. 

"She doesn't live in the country," explained the 
sow to the other beasts. "She is from the city, too, 
just a boarder here." 

"Dear me, how I miss my own child!" said the 
cow. "Taken away from me two weeks ago," she 
explained with worldly composure. "The calf was 
the most delicate brindle— so distingue this season. 
I generally have red with white trimmings, but in 
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the country, boarding, you know, one — ahem! can't 
have everything as one — ahem! Her name was 
VUia." 

"Vilia, my VMa," hummed the monkey reminis- 
cently. "Dear me!" he exclaimed, "How ominously 
suggestive — I should say how sympathetically unfor- 
tunate — why — " 

The cow raised her eyebrows and stared fixedly at 
the foreign tutor. "Vilia is a vewa sweet name," 
she said at length in a frigid tone, "It's from an 
opera, you know. Vewa smart and vewa, vewa 
peuty!" Her accent was a trifle precieuse from 
having to say her words through the ring in her 
nostrils. 

"It seems to have an unlucky sound to me," said 
the monkey, "What a harsh laugh that animal has!" 
he added quickly. They heard a loud braying from 
the highway, where the negro boys were leading 
the plough-mules home from the fields. 

"The mule is the artist of the furrows," said the 
bay-tree. "He laughs to see the fruit of his sweat 
go to feed the children of others. His name is 
Jephtha's Daughter. He bewails his virginity in that 
sad mirth of twilight." 

"I'll write some verses about that," said the 
monkey, for you must know that, from his earlier 
professional career with the street musician, he had 
got quite the elegaic lilt. 

"Now whether he meant anything by that — ?" 
The cow was concluding a bit of matronly gossip 
with the hog — "Well — of course, boarding, one can't 
have everything!" 
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The monkey had by this time become quite fat 
and prosperous, giving language lessons to die sow's 
children. The pigs were well-grown but not far 
advanced in their studies. "Thank fortune, they 
don't have to be sharks!" said the mother blandly, 
"They are Berkshires. Rosa shall make her debut 
next month." 

The monkey surveyed the student body rooting 
in the mire — "Anyway, there's plenty of time," he 
said, smoothing his little red jacket. "And educa- 
tion may be a failure. I would as lieve be buried 
here beneath the bay-tree." 

"As for being buried," said the sow, who had 
overheard his musing words, "do you see that 
small white building over yonder with the smoke 
coming out of its cracks? That's the mausoleum of 
the Berkshires. Yes, indeed, my family is noted 
for the splendor of its ritual." 

"Umph!" said the monkey dubiously, looking at 
the smoke-house. 

"On still days sometimes you can smell the hick- 
ory burning in our honor," said the sow. "It is 
sweet to have lived a worthy conservative life and to 
be important after you are dead!" 

"The cook has sent the stable-boy into the town 
for a packet of bay-leaves," said the tree vaguely. 
"She said it was for the hams." 

The sow turned over comfortably in the mud, 
"For garlands, I presume. The ceremonies are 
most elaborate!" 

"I've heard of fig-leaves," suggested the monkey 
doubtfully, "And of bay as a flavoring herb. But 
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as worn about the — as a vesture — fig-leaves are per- 
haps-^-er — " 

"There may be such leaves, but in my family bay- 
leaves have been used always, and when one has a 
good figure," — just here the butcher came with his 
helpers to lead her away. She bade the other beasts 
a hurried but gracious farewell, conjured Rosa in 
the name of her great-uncle to perfect her accent, 
then passed ponderously and splendidly out of their 
sight. 

The foreign tutor, chained to his bay-tree, watched 
the triumph of his patroness quite disconsolately. He 
was outside the march of events and felt that wisdom 
was indeed its only reward. 

"Today I will write a companion-piece to my ode 
on Jephthas Daughter," he said. He jingled the bells 
on his velvet cap, felt absently under his little red 
jacket, and shook his empty cup. 

"O happy day-spring of a great deal of delica- 
tessen!" he sang m honor of his departed mistress, 
and you see from this beginning that he had poetical 
gifts — "O thrice-blessed progenitrix of a thousand 
porkers, so soon thyself to be pork, would I too 
were good to eat and — not so damned cultured !" 
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THE UNGODLY FAIRY GODMOTHER 

IN a far kingdom there is a dark road called 
Broadway, for that it leadeth often from 
Havilah unto Hell Town. And hard and 
long as this road is for such as come in quest 
of gold it is a way of easy spending. Once 
upon a time there passed by that road a certain 
young nobleman on his way over seas to seek wis- 
dom. Now night was falling and the youth began 
to think of a tavern at which he might rest him. 
The road between its walls of marble was deep and 
strange. Its clearings also seemed vacant to him 
despite the great multitude dressed as for a festival, 
passing and repassing. He wished he were not 
alone. 

At length he came nigh to a place called the 
Haymarket because that which is sold there is not 
hay. Whereabouts was the lair of a fearful ogress 
who fed on the rich gamey flesh of young fighting 
men, whose rusting arms were said to lie in heaps 
through all her house. While the youth was wish- 
ing ardently that he were not alone in this dark 
place, he rubbed a piece of gold. Then suddenly 
there appeared before him, all aglitter, a lady look- 
ing quietly into his eyes. 

In raiment this virgin was less resplendent than 
some of the other wayfarers but to him her face 
seemed shining — ivory-white within the long cleft 
of her hair, like the meat of a nut seen through the 
riven shell. Her eyes were the quiet blue of drift- 
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wood flames. Being a youth learned in the form 
of such weird folk he knew her at once for a fairy 
queen. Then of a sudden the canon walls began 
to blaze with a myriad of constellations. He felt a 
mild warmth beneath his waistcoat and heard the 
minstrels beginning to sound their sweet brass and 
gut and reed. He entered with the fairy queen and 
in a deep voice he said to the waiter: "Two beers!" 
For he was a manny little man. 

Please, I beg that you do not laugh at him, who is 
so unlike yourselves, nor at small me telling the tale! 

From beneath a wide hat, that was white like a 
tent beside a spring somehow, she had looked at him 
— gravely as one who offers for sale what is of 
small value. She had not spoken or smiled. Her 
eyes were unconcerned save for a little pity, at his 
loneliness perhaps. Afterwards they were only mer- 
ry with the sight of the food and drink. They were 
honest enough eyes — for a fairy's. And she did not 
call him "dearie," not ever, only "Bill" or some- 
times "William J." because he had lines on either 
side his mouth. Quite like a grown-up, she told 
him braving his anger. 

At Master Jack's Inn they had whereon to sup 
cocktails and escargots and "Liebfraumilch" and 
alligator pears and "Lalla Rookh" and Camerberi, 
nothing that one could really spell. The queen try- 
ing to be economical helped him order the things 
and was elegantly oblivious of all irregularities. 
Neither paid the slightest attention to the other's 
table manners. It was like camping out except 
that there were no insects. They discussed art and 
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letters while the glasses were being filled, as citi- 
zens of the world with their elbows maturely on 
the table, using words of several syllables with per- 
fect self-possession. It was al fresco in a way and 
one could give to the pronouns he and she their ut- 
most implications of gender. 

The fairy interrupted their conversation and in 
the most wonderful even low voice called the man's 
attention to "Mr. William's" need of butter. She 
never drank quite all out of her glass and her ring- 
less hands were perfectly certain in their movements 
among the silver things. For his part, the young 
nobleman, talking way down in his tummy, ad- 
dressed to the gar con such reproaches as were need- 
ful anent the temperature of the wine and the fla- 
vor of the sauces. It was all very grown-up. 

Not without a little pride Mn William had re- 
marked over their coffee, "Lady, if now you should 
tell me the story of your life we would have finished 
with that and might later turn to more kindly sub- 
jects." And she laughed and said, "No drama — 
nuh. Only a bill of sale — that's mine." She was 
intelligent, the queen of the streets, perhaps from 
some injury received in early childhood. She was a 
wondering woman. She had been poor and not 
pretty unless well fed. She had looked about her 
and seen sales made, each bartering what he had, 
one his brain, another his brawn, here one's honor 
offered for a great price and there a man's health, 
and shame was for those only who sold too cheaply. 
Upon seeing which she wondered whether she had 
not also somewhat — I am sorry but she did. So 
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that now she was come to perceive that honor is by 
none valued more highly than by those who value 
it as a commodity. 

You must know that with all of this barter and 
sale the young nobleman had small concern. His 
fathers were, so to speak, robber barons whose rev- 
enues came respectably from a certain dope yielding 
a very pleasant death. Their house was builded thus 
upon the blood of babes and the maiming of weak- 
lings — but the fact needn't worry us as we are not 
wonder-women. 

From the Haymarket the two wandered on by a 
certain German Village, through Bohemia (which, 
if lacking seaports, yet they found to be a very wet 
country indeed), through Little Hungary, which was 
atmospherically like Pittsburg, and much pervaded 
* by culinary odors. Traveling widely they exchanged 
some goodly counsel and they were alone but not 
lonesome. 

The fairy confided to him that the beings of her 
own kind rather feared the youth of his kind. She 
reminded him that, on a certain occasion in litera- 
ture where beginning with the eldest they had de- 
parted, one had remained until the last to stone the 
woman taken in sin. He was the youngest. Mercy 
is the first grey hair. 

Now it was after midnight and careful ones were 
filling their glasses just to "the church windows" as 
their saying was. Through the smoke from the 
other end of the room a thick little girl was sing- 
ing a thin little song. "There are no real children 
in — in Fairyland, are there?" said Bill. 
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"Only little boys, such as sometimes the fairy 
people steal," she answered, looking at him with a 
quaint lift of her brows. "Once a show I was 
with/' she went on quickly, "was taken across to 
play over yonder. On the way back there was a 
chorus-boy (he did a turn, too) had a small dog 
with him on board. White, fluffy, fetch and carry, 
you know? 

"Then one evening when it was cold and the wa- 
ter blue-black and a thousand miles deep, some of 
us were on the rear — where just ahang with the 
stern there was a short ladder to the upper deck. 
This fellow made his dog climb, rung by rung, 
threatening. I remember the poor little beast's 
pink tongue trying to reach the master's fist. 

"He was shivering on the top rung when the fel- 
low's hat blew overboard and the dog leaped after 
it, out into the wake." 

"Well, we — are like him," she added quietly, 
and seeing that he was not unwilling, she said 
further, "To think of the wonder and pain in the 
dog's eyes blinded with foam, the brave beating of 
the deep by his paddy little paws, for what? Ah, 
think, fighting there behind the ship— like us! We 
climb up out of nothing, and we jump, and the 
Why is so strange, and the Where so wonderful." 
The fairy queen laughed softly. 

And the young lord said yet again, "Two beers." 
After which they decided several things: that life is 
heart-deep and head-high, as deep as one feels it to 
be and as high as he is able to understand, but — 
wide, ah, wide as the spirit of evil makes it ! There- 
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abouts tonight were so many fellows — why, (you 
know those "Uncle Tom" shows that have two lit- 
tle Evas and a chorus of Topsys) this was a sort of 
special production of Eden's Garden with a hun- 
dred thousand Adams and as many Eves. Like 
them and not quite like them, with the flowers and 
fruits quite new for each, and how could one judge 
for the others, they asked. It was a very broadening 
conversation. 

"I'd like to live by a river and have a launch and 
an automobile and a — to be married, of course," he 
said. The fairy queen looked rather thoughtful. 

"Shall I call you my — ?" he whispered the last 
word. 

"Not now, tomorrow if you want to you shall call 
me that — tomorrow will be very soon." 

And as they rose to go home. "Are you happy, 
then?" he asked. 

"Are good people so happy that they always ask 
us that?" she replied. "I am happy, tonight!" 

When it was morning, he said, "This is my room, 
isn't it?" 

From her heart that had been driftwood, poor 
queen, her eyes blazed quietly blue. "It is your 
room," she answered him. 

"And when I am gone — afterward what will you 
do?" 

"Man, you forget," she laughed. "You've called 
me always, since last night that is, a fairy. And 
they dance in a ring (so does a bear on a chain) 
and they drink dew, not more than three drops if 
they're wise fairies. And they laugh and sing always 
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and never die. Once in a thousand years one may 
steal a little boy, but never to keep." 

"Then too we must fill the flowers with honey. 
See — aren't they like flowers, in a wide sea-garden 
of smoke!" She pointed out to the rows of towers 
reddening in the dawn. "They're high hollyhocks 
with each a thousand cups, and we fill them with 
honey." 

Please do not laugh at her who was queen only 
among a folk whose goings out are bitter, nor have 
scorn of me telling the tale of mine own kind! 

It has been said that the young noble was on his 
way over the seas. On the eve before the second 
day he took ship for the south. It happened strangely 
that the fairy set forth to travel with him one stage 
on the same ship, for the joy they had in each 
other's converse. Thus it befell. As they sat there 
in the first darkness that was upon the sea, he 
whispered again, "Girl, shall I call you for this 
time only, my wife?" 

She said, "Bill, do you know, men live in three 
dimensions but for a woman there is only one, 
straightness. No need for her to live deep, no good 
to live square — just straight!" 

"Shall I call you my — that?" he repeated. 

The water was still, and a few far unmoving 
sails were like birds brooding on the quiet roof-pole 
of the world. She replied to him. "It has been 
such a little while. At dawn, if you want to, call 
me that." 

About day-break the ship rammed with a liner 
and began to sink very rapidly. There were too 
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few life-belts and the boats swamped. There were 
children and women trampled on by men fighting 
to stay alive. The water was grey, the wind icy 
cold, and on one quarter where the fog had lifted 
they could see the low dim earth. Apart from 
those who were packing forward to get away from 
the seas, he and she were crouched on the lower deck 
astern. Their footing sloped steeply and the wa- 
ter was very close, splashing at their faces. 

For almost the first time that she had moved 
even so much as a finger toward him, now the girl 
put her arm about his shoulders. "I am very much 
afraid — very cold," she whispered. "I am a wo- 
man — but you're only a lad!" 

"I'm trying to be a man," he answered, thrust- 
ing her away from him to keep his voice from 
trembling. 

"Keep alive and don't get afraid — I see how 
brave you are," she urged. "Boats will be out from 
the other ship, you know, only wait and keep up. 
An hour or two of cold and then — you are surprised 
often at how short a time it takes to pick a man 
up!" 

She tried to smile at him, holding out the one 
life-belt they had been able to find. 

He began as though to fasten the belt around her 
but she started away from him. "It's for you!" 
she said hoarsely. "Honest to God, it's for you!". 
Then in the silence they heard oaths and saw two men 
fighting in the water for a small piece of timber. 
They looked at each other by the scarlet light of 
dawn and he did not call her his wife. She saw in 
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his eyes that hate which shame feels for its mate 
and which the race has for its enemy. It was all 
very grown-up. 

Thanks/' he said, putting his foot on the belt, 
I'm much obliged to you — and now, if I have to 
knock you over the head with this stick of mine, 
I'm going to put the belt on you — this is no monkey- 
time, and I am a man!" 

"So you might. I'm a woman and glad should 
you hurt me. But you shan't save my life to be 
polite. You're no man, you hound, else you wouldn't 
say thanks to me here when we are going to die! 
You — you — you shall tell some woman of your own 
that I gave you to her — that I never stole anything, 
you hound!" 

And almost at the same instant that the deck slid 
below the heavy seas she cast herself far out, and he 
did not see her any more — nobody, ever. So fairies 
always go. He felt the life-belt clutched by his 
fingertips as if it were through a wall. ... In 
truth it is told that before noon of that day he was 
found alive and put on board ship. He came hither 
and grew more wise even than aforetime. I ask 
you, little brothers, please that you do not smile 
at him nor at her who had been an ungodly fairy 
godmother and a wonder-woman! 
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TWO SIDES OF THE WORLD 

CERTAIN hills there are which you may 
know because among all the hills of the 
earth they are chiefest as holding our 
tenderness. Between these hills let there 
seem to be a lake having in its midst a 
single flattened lily-bud high afloat in green shadows : 
this for your dreaming, brethren. And the lake you 
may know as sounding at twilight, and often thjpdgh 
the whole night, with song and laughter. But you 
needn't think of it thus unless you like for it's only a 
dream lake. For many who hold the hills most 
dear the singing likewise is only a memory and the 
laughter too. 

There seemed to be near the strand of the lake a 
small craft made for children's playing in the form 
of a ship. It was rigged bravely with ribbons, red 
and black and white and blue. Its hold was half 
full of water and the wavelets which were of the 
bilge talked in whispers with the rougher wavelets 
of the open. They were together the lake's inhab- 
itants and they were one with the small beasts 
thereabouts, the trees on the shore, and the worn-out 
crescent that hung in the sky. But they didn't know 
it, bless them, they were under-graduate waves. 

The bilge-waves chatted with the rough-neck 
waves only because they were bored with each oth- 
er and needed admiration to keep them from get- 
ting stagnant. Most of the bilge-waves had seeped 
into the hold through the crack but every seventh 
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wave had dashed over the ship's side. Even these 
needed cheering and they were wont to complain 
that the wild wavelets lacked aquatic spirit, which 
is a very grave lack indeed. 

"Isn't C-wave the very cleverest!" some little 
bilge-wave would say feelingly about a fellow wave. 
"And wonderfully deep B-wave is. His people have 
three cars." 

"Z-wave is the brightest green," another would 
say. "And I knew his sister when we were rain- 
drops!" Nevertheless, adjectives failed them so 
they listened to the waves outside. 

"We are inside, inside, inside!" sang the bilge- 
waves in chorus. "What would the old ship be 
without us?" Then they listened but the wild 
waves just whispered among themselves. 

"Plotting!" said the bilge-waves looking wise and 
important. "They — haven't — enthusenoughasm !" 
muttered a small gloomy bilge-wave tossing a cork 
about. "Thash wha' smatter. But you can't beat 
a education." Then they heard the other creatures 
talking. 

"The moon says the world is round," began a 
young willow, "and that he has seen all sides of it." 

"The moon is always mumbling some rot or 
other," answered another sapling. 

"Dear me!" exclaimed a hollow log, half in and 
half out of the water. "Sorry to hear it. I re- 
member him when he was quite round and prosper- 



ous." 



"Maybe he broods over the eternal verities," sug- 
gested the pine which grew out of a grave. 
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Thus chanted the crescent, waning: 

One, two, and three 
Strange things there be; 
First, evil done paid evilly. 

"Dear me/' said the hollow log again. "How 
sad ! I knew him when he was quite sane." 

"He is only a luminary emeritus/' put in the bilge- 
waves and the wild waves together. "And there 
are only two sides of the world, the Inside and the 
Outside." 

"There is the Nearside and Farside," said a crow 
that had just flown across the lake. "Nothing to 
eat but snails on the nearside and the cornfield 
watched all the time." 

"There is a wrong side and right side," mur- 
mured a water snake slipping out of a tuft of grass. 

"We know it, we know it," piped a chorus of lit- 
tle toads in much anxiety. "We'll vote for you. 
Please don't politicate." 

The serpent exchanged a look of municipal signifi- 
cance with the crow, flickering his tongue. "You're 
well brought up— ahem — thus far," he said. "And 
you're quite numerous for your age, but," — as the 
toads dispersed — "well, let that pass. We'll see 
later." 

"There is an Underside and an Upperside," said 
the toad-chaperone nervously making conversation. 
"I once spent a season underneath. Very dark and 
no society but angleworms, (and they are so af- 
fected, always going up to breathe or something!) 
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Then it is very strange to hear the people Walking 
overhead and talking about who is going to make 
the All-Southern and what they did in the Inter- 
Collegiate. Queer when one is buried, you know." 
The toad-chaperone partook absently of two flies in 
immediate succession. 

"There are only two sides," sang the waves, "In- 
side and outside, outside, inside!" 

"Well, there may be an inside," admitted the toad 
in some confusion, putting up a matronly hand to 
conceal a tremor in her bosom. 

Several rather weedy wavelets were playing with 
some buttons in a small cove nearby. "They must 
be forming a new society," whispered a lonely little 
yellow wave. 

"What is a confraternity?" asked the crow rhet- 
orically. "A multiplicity of opinions united only to 
exercise the power of black-ball." He was an un- 
socialist and talked as much like a raven as possi- 
ble. 

"Pedant!" said the hollow log. 

"I wish I could belong," put in the little yellow 
wave rapturously. "Oh, I wish I were in some- 
thing." 

"The prophets and martyrs didn't belong," sug- 
gested the pine whose roots were in the graveyard* 

"Were they — were they — eccentric?" asked the 
yellow wave, timidly. 

"Eccentricity is the uniform of the different," said 
the pine tree. "And some are chosen to be out- 
side, to sing in the wilderness, to sit on thrones, to 
hang on gibbets." 
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The grey crescent moon looked down at earth: 

Though strange they be, 
Things one, two, and three, 
Most strange is good paid evilly. 

So the wan crescent murmured looking down at the 
world. 

"I'm doubtful if I'm big enough to be a prophet," 
said the yellow wave, looking up at the pine, a sad 
little wave. 

"Go in and win," said the hollow log genially, 
"Be a saint, be a patriarch, be a martyr. You have 
just the hair and eyes for it. Looking into your 
faces this evening" — he was a favorite speaker at 
reunions and mass meetings. 

"Inside, inside, inside," mused the bilge-waves, 
"There are only two sides of the world, inside and 
outside." 

"There is only one side," remarked a slender Cot- 
tonwood tree, "Only one side — and cotton, of 
course." She spoke in a delicate sticky-sweet voice 
and shivered faintly in every twig. "At any spring 
cotillion I've never had to hear such rude comments. 
Furthersides, undersides, insides — I — I am the Sil- 
ver Lady of the Forest !" 

"Hell!" said the toad-chaperone who was a plain- 
spoken person. In the midst of a profound silence 
she stared vacantly up at the sky. 

"Did you — did you speak, madam?" asked the 
Silver Lady of the Forest in a low grey voice. 

The toad-chaperone retorted with the most hor- 
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rid politeness, "Haow? Me speak? Oh, no. I 
didn't speak! Certainly not! I am only the Fat 
Female of the Fenside. Oh, no, I didn't speak, 
cert—" 

"There, there, Mother Mucklespawn," put in the 
other creatures soothingly, "You swallow more flies 
and lay more eggs than any other single lady in the 
pool. And if that ain't social prominence, why!" 

The cottonwood in the manner of one used to 
formal gatherings had gone on conversing with a 
willow sapling. "Sst! Sst! Have you noticed? 
That Miss Appletree! Isn't it a shame, not a leaf 
on her, nothing but blossoms! I don't call that be- 
ing clothed myself." 

"Precocious thing!" returned the willow. 
"What the waves and the winds and the robins can 
see in her, while we — and you, Clarice, with that 
perfectly lovely moth-web in your foliage!" 

"And the Peach sisters and the Cherry group, 
too," went on the cottonwood spitefully. "And that 
Pippin woman (positively, my dear, in pinkey- 
white!) all just plastered, drenched in Paris green!" 

"Strumpets!" They turned to look at a blasted 
fir tree of somewhat moulting and spinster-like ap- 
pearance. "Now that dear Minnie Fewcones, sweet, 
so modest, so truly arboreal, doesn't she look well 
this season !" 

"But, what a shrill — what is that queer sound?" 
asked the cottonwood. 

"That is the sawmill at the lower end of the 
lake," said the pine tree gravely. 

Now in the mill-wheel the big waves and the little 
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waves may become foam, white as star-dust, and all 
the waves become just water. The mill-wheel went 
round very like the world. And the man of the mill 
was also the executioner. But if you should be a 
Silver Lady of the Forest, I am sorry I mentioned 
him. 

"There are only two sides," sang the bilge-waves. 
Only two, inside and outside." 

"Anyway, we hold up the ship," said the rough- 
neck waves. 

"And I don't believe in the inside!" exclaimed 
the small yellow wave passionately. 

Even the Silver Lady was shocked at this. "So- 
cialist!" cried she. 

"Anarchist!" exclaimed the bilge-waves. "Now 
we will ball you." 

"Infidel!" hiccoughed the toad-chaperone. 

But the hollow log was most aghast. "Atheist!" 
he whispered faintly, shivering to the depths of his 
bark. 

"Well, of all the blue-bottles!" muttered the toad- 
chaperone at this point. "There has been a large 
one buzzing around me for several minutes, a great 
fat fellow, and looking (my dear, you can't think), 
looking into my eyes in the queerest way!" 

"Granfer Frog's taddies hatched last night," re- 
marked a speckled trout. "Speaking — ahem — of 
something to eat." 

"How many?" asked the water snake in a tone 
of gentle disinterest. 

"Their aunts," replied the crow, "are counting 
the ballots — I should say counting the tadpoles now. 
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Eight or nine hundred probably." 

An insistent note of melancholy was heard from 
the direction of the marsh, as of one muttering in 
the delirium of a fever, "Too many! Too many! 
Ach, too many!" 

<M Tis Granfer Frog's voice," said the pine tree. 
"Granfer Frog is full of paternal feeling, but after 
all his nature is finite, and the good God Himself 
could not alter that by a puffing out of his stomach." 

"There are two sides of the world," said the bilge- 
waves again. "Outside and inside." 

"Too many, too many. Ach, too many!" moaned 
Granfer Frog from the marsh. 



One, two, and three, 
A strange thing see — 
In the Hangman's house 
There is yet mercie! 

So the wan moon chimed looking down. 

"What is that queer noise?" whispered the Sil- 
ver Lady of the Forest. 

"Only the sawmill," answered the willow. 

But it was the rushing noise of a spring freshet 
The trees were uprooted and the poor little beas- 
ties washed away. That was the end of them, all 
except the pine whose roots were among the dead 
bones, and the crow and the crescent which had no 
roots. There was a sound, all about the flattened 
lily-bud of the Rotunda, as of the passing of young 
men's feet and of music and prayers and cheers and 
even of weeping. "Nifty commencement," said the 
wavelets. 
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The little yellow wave swept past the mill-dam 
and down the flume. He said to himself, "I must 
be going to get a bid to something, this is so grand." 
And as he leaped at the end of the flume he sighed, 
"Now, now I'm in something. I'm in the sky!" 
But he was only in the mill-wheel, of course. Amen ! 
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THE SHE-GULLS 

ALONG wave rounded up out of the 
deep with foam-dust and a rattle of 
pebbles, thaump-sh-hl The flattened 
sand was left quiet again, the smooth 
sea in the sunshine, gulls waiting for 
the next breaker. Faintly pleased, somewhat im- 
portant the gulls stood about in the yellow mist, 
like depot-loafers watching the traffic from a rural 
platform. A couple of coots were balancing on the 
crests of the combers, grimy fellows rather aware 
of being in the Company's employ. They might 
have been the little brakemen. Occasionally one 
was seen to cock his eye at the sun and to ad- 
dress the occupant of the next billow, as who re- 
marked on the remoteness of the noon hour or the 
prevalence of hobos. 

Suddenly had appeared a strange gull on the 
sands, a rough looking youngster who perhaps had 
been riding the bumpers. 

And meanwhile, oh, meanwhile, further up the 
slope sat Mrs. Gull and her only child, Erminetrude. 
Mrs. Gull's own name had been Hopkins, but she 
was not of the sort that lets Fate have the last word. 

"We must never get wet and we can't keep away 
from the waves," said Mrs. Gull, standing on one 
leg and closing both eyes, "We are ladies." 

"If there were only some other ladies we could 
kill!" murmured Miss Gull. 

'We are Nature's perfect example of the double 
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negative, we — " 

"Come out of it, ma!" interrupted Miss Gull, 
with petulance. 

"Just look at Miss Clipper yonder," went on 
her mother, "how she tips along the curve of each 
comber, holding up her wings with such style, as 
though — " 

"As though she hadn't held up the same ones for 
three seasons. She's not Nature's perfect example 
of anything, I should hope. And, ma, why will 
you try to talk like the tourists? It's from hang- 
ing around those picnic-luncheons. No wonder you 
ruin my chances — I'll never marry if you go and 
get intellectual at the eleventh hour." 

The Gulls occupied a two-nest apartment on the 
mimic cliffs of the Scenic Railroad concession. At 
either end of the long seashore there were real 
mountains, small mauve ones, like ornaments on an 
azure shelf. But Mrs. Gull preferred the papier- 
mache range, "where everything was done for one." 

"She's not catching anything, that Clipper per- 
son," said Miss Gull, surveying the strand. 

"Whatever should she catch, dear?" queried Mrs. 
Gull, blinking. 

"Now, ma, I'm not a caller. I'm a regular 
boarder, don't pretend that we don't know and that 
she doesn't know that we know what she is look- 
ing for — " 

"Ah!" Mrs. Gull uttered a faint shriek, "You 
— you're losing one of your precious tail-feathers, 
dear, and another little one under your wing — 
there, it just blows away!" 
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"I declare, I'm getting so scrawny I'm ashamed 
to moult, even if there is no one to see me but 
stuffed bears." 

Mrs. Gull sighed. "St-t! St-t!" she exclaimed 
at length, "To think of my only child having to 
take up stenography! Dreaming, honey-bud?" 

"I was thinking, ma, that sometimes I'd like to 
bust you wide open," Miss Gull returned shortly, 
"You know I can't spell I" 

"Typist was my suggestion, dearie. When spell- 
ing is required the term used is amanuensis. Either 
that or we shall have to let one of our nests." 

"Who would want to rent a nest on a paper 
precipice, stuck up with excelsior animals and tour- 
ists?" 

"But this perfect atmosphere!" put in her mother. 

"A perfect climate entirely surrounded by 
widows," retorted Miss Gull. 

"I am sure that this South-land, after Nova 
Scotia and Lapland and Finland and — " 

"Oh, you, ma, have been where you were going 
I'll allow, but as for me — I hate this place where 
the ocean is IT and the bandmaster HE and 
everything else in the world is SHE!" 

At this moment they perceived near them a 
stranger— of somewhat rough appearance as though 
from the effects of a long journey. The new-com- 
er after a brief survey was preparing to wade into 
the surf to search for breakfast. 

"What a terrible-looking fellow!" whispered 
Mrs. Gull, "Such a hard face. Must be travelling 
with that aviary-aquarium on the Pier." Then, 
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raising her voice to an extra quaver of sweetness, 
"Would you care to look at a comfortable nest for 
a single gentleman?" she inquired of the stranger, 
"We presume you have — ahem, no family!" 

"Not yet," said the young gull critically observ- 
ing Miss Gull, who was entirely preoccupied with 
the happy girlishness of Miss Clipper teetering along 
the margin of the breakers. 

"It won't take a moment to show you," said 
Mrs. Gull, "We have such society here, the most 
stylish scenery, electric lighted climate, terms very 
reasonable for a nest overlooking the Speedway, 
only six crabs a week, with use of the front perch 
at all hours, of course." 

"Gracious sakes, ma!" whispered Miss Gull, 
"don't be so polite, he'll think you've stolen some- 
thing." 

"We must positively insist, however," went on 
Mrs. Gull, "that the tenant doesn't drop clam shells 
on the side precipice, being single women and liv- 
ing alone, obliged to regard appearances, and my 
family always for generations — " 

"Oh, very well! I'll take the nest," put in the 
young stranger briskly, "I've got to eat now," 
whereupon he dashed off into the spray. 

"I shall not like that young fellow, I can feel it 
here," said Mrs. Gull solemnly, putting one claw 
to the back of her neck and swallowing several 
times with difficulty. "Here and now — a person 
whose whole idea of family is, ahem— of futurity. 
So coarse, of such a plebian figure, no manners! I 
doubt if he's even been given a name." 
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"His name/' said Miss Gull, with a certain 
tremulous determination, "his name is Joshua-doll. 
First because he's dear, and second because he's 
beautiful, and the other reason you shall never know 
— but his name is Joshua-doll!" 

"Beautiful!" exclaimed Mrs. Gull, "My dear, 
don't be so charitable, people will think you are a 

divorcee." 

• • • 

"Erminetrude, precious!" began Mrs. Gull sev- 
eral days later, "I do believe the Admiral is look- 
ing around. You know he has been two seasons 
without a mate and — he is so aristocratic-looking, 
long and spare." 

"Very spare," said Miss Gull, "and the beach is 
full of those look-rounders, not to mention old 
Lady Pelican." 

The Admiral was the dean of the flock and his 
name was Christopher, because he was reputed to 
have discovered the Bay of San Francisco. For 
which he was highly respected by some and not so 
highly by others, as is the way of the world. 

"Joshua-doll catches three crabs to the Admiral's 
•ne," commented Miss Erminetrude, with an eye 
on the stranger. 

"When we were on our wedding tour," began 
Mrs. Gull— 

"Which one, ma?" cried Miss Gull. 

Mrs. Gull changed legs and opened her bill very 
widely. "When we were on our tour, we came 
across country from the Gulf, and we came to a lit- 
tle creek in the mountains where the fish had never 
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seen a gull. Dear me, they never saw another 
one, most of 'em. They were so nice to us! It 
didn't take a minute." 

"My, ma, ain't you the worldly thing!" said Miss 
Gull admiringly. 

"That Joshuay is eating all the time," remarked 
her mother after some thought. 

"I hate these scraps the tourists leave," said Miss 
Gull, "A cafeteria is not home and never can be." 

"Not rich perhaps," said Mrs. Gull snapping 
her beak thriftily, "but — tasty, very tasty! Do try 
this piece of crust, lovie. I declare it's the third 
clam I've seen that Joshuay open this morning. He 
does eat so often!" 

"Do you know, ma, I rather like that in him," 
said Miss Gull. 

"Dear, ain't you worldly! And don't you love 
to see the little cars go by, dashing up and down, 
and round and round, full of tourists? There's 
progress for you!" ' 

"In Nova Zembla one sees the great bergs like 
ghosts stealing by," whispered Miss Gull, "like 
ghosts in opal-shining shrouds. Like bridesmen in 
smocks of silver." 

"Every time an automobile turns out of the 
Speedway we see the headlights flicker on our cliffs 
and — isn't it wonderful how misty and blue and 
far-away they look, these cliffs, so modern, remote 
without inconvenience? The man can reach to dust 
them with a long-handled brush. We are so com- 
fortably situated here!" 

"In Nova Zembla one has the Northern Lights, 
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and the tall bergs like fan-bearers clouted with 
crystal! Flames blooming out of the twilight like 
long lilies! And the penguins — " 

"Don't tell me that Joshuay mentioned lilies/' 
said Mrs. Gull with asperity. 

"No, he said the light was excellent for fishing," 
answered Miss Gull gently. "But it comes to the 
same thing. We shall probably — with quantities of 
penguins in formal dress—" 

Mrs. Gull spread both her wings and stood on 
her tiptoes to meet her daughter's gaze. 

"We shall probably," said Miss Gull, "go to 
Nova Zembla on our wedding tour, Joshua-doll and 
I." 

Mrs. Gull uttered a despairing cry and took wing. 
"In all my life, never" — she began. 

"In your life, ma, six or seven times at least," 
said Miss Gull with decision. "You should have 
kept a diary. It's my wedding this time. With 
penguins. They dress so well." 

"In the first place, Erminetrude," said Mrs. Gull 
as she fluttered back to the cliff, "he's not your 
social equal. Your family — " 

"Meaning the Hopkins lineage, ma?" inquired 
Miss Erminetrude graciously. 

"In the second place you're too young to know 
your own mind, and thirdly — " 

"One good reason is enough, ma. I haven't any 
mind, I am too much of a lady. As for his fam- 
ily that won't take — " 

"He'll call you Minnie!" moaned her mother. 

"Then I'll make the little Not-yets call me Er- 
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minetrudc — the small gullets, the eggsters, bless their 
little bills and down! And if everyone else calls 
me Misses I don't care a hang what he calls me!" 

"And whoever will give you away, dearie?" 

Erminetrude Gull stared fixedly at her chaper- 
one. "Just you keep an eye on old Lady Pelican/' 
she said shortly. 

"If you'd just wait until after moulting 1 You'll 
have nothing to go away in but that black and gray 
mixture, absolutely no character to it." 

Miss Gull was preparing to take flight in the 
direction of her fiance. She replied with grandeur, 
"Brides, ma, don't need character. There, if he 
hasn't just caught another crab!" . 

"The Admiral?" quavered Mrs. Gull feebly. 

"Joshua-doll," returned Miss Gull, circling down 
on to the beach. 

"Ain't she the worldly thing, my Erminetrude 1" 
murmured Mrs. Gull, as she watched the flight of 
her only child. 

"With his love, ma," said Miss Gull returning. 
She dropped a crab before her parent as she alight- 
ed. "Such a fat one, all crunchy. And I couldn't 
eat another if it were to keep a tourist from get- 
ting it." 

"He thinks that poor Clipper woman is so af- 
fected, ma," reported Miss Gull, "And, oh, ma 
dearest, listen! We are going to live on a real 
mountain, with polar bears full of — well, I don't 
know what they may be filled with but he says it 
isn't excelsior." 

'Little gulls, one may presume," Mrs. Gull 
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somberly whetted her beak. "Poor little Use-to- 
bes!" 

"Anyway," her daughter hurried on, "we are to 
have real mountains made of rocks, no climate at 
all and all sorts of weather, lots of weather. And 
— bears. And painted shadows on the sky, the 
flickering long lights. And the great bergs stealing 
past in shimmy-shirts of crystal. And a real nest 
made of moss and sticks and mud, mostly mud. And 
then, because he is Joshua-doll, for months at a 
time he will cause the sun to stand still. For 
months and months, Lord love himl Because — he 
just is Joshua-doll." 
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THE FLEA AND THE KNOB 

A CERTAIN flea of Santa Monica, be- 
lieving herself to be of Castilian blood, 
called at the Heraldry Office to deter- 
mine her lineage. This emporium was 
kept by a white china door-knob in one 
corner of a deserted coop. The knob, whose name 
was Mamie, occupied an old nest on a dais of 
straw. On the ledge outside was announced her 
business : — 

Genealogy Plastic Surgery 

Horoscopes Healing Vibrations 

Choropathy Oxolene Treatment 

Chinese Herbs Color Therapeuty 

Hygienic Trance Medium Psychometric 

Clairaudient Et Altera 

From which it will appear that Mamie was poor, 
a simple work-girl of the South-land. The flea 
when about to enter at this portal met with one of 
her friends, a visitor-ant in a velvet coat of bright 
red. 

"She is wonderful I'm told," panted the visitor- 
ant fanning herself with her antennae. "I'm just 
going up to have my future read. Aren't they aw- 
ful, Capitola, these stairs!" 

"Well, to get anywhere all you have to do is 
just keep going. And thank goodness one isn't 
an inch-worm. As we used to say at home, just 
keep going to get anywhere/' 
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Particularly true when one lives in a rag car- 
pet of comfortably concentric pattern with a cheer- 
ful dash of red through the weave. Capitola may 
have been in a groove but she had her moments. 
As a bug in a rug, you've heard the saying — snug 
but not smug, that was Capitola. Having reached 
the dais she presented her friend in the red velvet to 
Mamie of the Hundred Names. 

"She must be a saint. You have only to look at 
her to see that she is good," exclaimed the flea, as 
they surveyed the round placid face of the proprie- 
tress. 

"Yes, good or — happy. One can't say on so 
short an acquaintance." 

"Such regal presence of mind!" murmured Cap- 
itola to the knob. "Ain't her coat handsome, and — 
Such a lady always 1 She's of the Mutillidae fam- 
ily, but solitary, a queen in exile, 'tis said. And 
what a distinguished company we are today for 
here is dear Madame Malta just coming in." 

As she tip-toed into a corner Madame Cat, 
whose professional name was Malta Beata Lax, 
purred a wan salutation, the mere echo of a meow. 

"Now she'll sit down and just look, look at that 
little dark opening in the floor, hours and hours," 
sdid the flea. 

"Oh, it's tragic!" exclaimed the Queen. "Hasn't 
she faded!" 

"Faded!" whispered the knob. "It's genius." 

"Has she got that?" asked the flea in a hushed 
voice. 

"Well, Capitola, with so many of the symptoms 
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I doubt whether she has," replied the queen-ant. 

"Oh, your Majesty, she's a coloratura/' said 
the knob proudly. "Yes, poor dear!" 

"Indeed!" said the flea, looking a second time at 
the cat, "Indeed, is she — that!" 

"Which means one who sings much better than 
she sounds, Capitola dear," explained the Queen. 

"Abandonnee" said a small voice from the gloom 
above, with a sleepy sort of shrillness. 

The knob indicated a dark figure hanging from 
the rafters, like a shadow in a fur coat. "It's 

Myrtle," she said. "Myrtle Bat. She's a dramatic 

• • it 
critic 

"Well!" began the flea hurriedly, as though she 
had already been talking a long time, "Dramatic 
she may be and indeed probably is, or perhaps has 
been. But by no means is she — not at all my idea, 
oh, very very far from my notion of a cricket. How- 
ever that may be — " 

"Not cricket, criticF put in the Queen sharply. 
"Dramatic critic. Capitola, my dear, you will talk 
shop!" 

"Roll, dearie, roll," said the knob, "and concen- 
trate." 

Why Myrtle was held in such esteem as a critic, 
one can't say. To be sure she couldn't see except 
in the dark and then she saw upside-down. But 
why critic, one cannot suggest. Certainly not. 

"Isn't it wonderful," said the knob, "her hang- 
ing there days and days, and never getting the hic- 
coughs or anything!" 

"Mamie, she must have money," murmured the 
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flea. 

"Either that or — the New Light," said the 
queen-ant. 

"She's truly great," replied the knob. "Won- 
derful." 

"This is no place to be wonderful in," remarked 
Malta Beata Lax darkly, turning her green eyes 
away from the hole in the floor for a moment. 
"Where people have their livings to catch, and a 
certain Party looking just as much like a young rat 
as anyone possibly could look. Ahem! I make 
no accusations, I mention no names, but I never 
did expect this aviation craze would come to any 
good." 

"Crass," spoke the sudden voice above their 
heads. 

"I wish she wouldn't!" exclaimed the flea. 
"Dear me, it makes me quite jump." 

"Capitola," began the Queen, "you are so aw- 
fully—" 

"Ah, she would be that you know," put in a new 
voice, "I get you, quite wonderfully I get the wan 
fullness of you." 

"And there you are!" said the Queen. 

"Ain't she got the presence of mind?" whispered 
the knob admiringly, "And can't you just see them 
reading Henry James. Both so cultured! That's 
the Bird-off-Somebody's-Hat that spoke. She does 
the Society Notes for the newspaper, and she's the 
inventor of the Newest Thought." 

The Bird-off-Somebody's-Hat, (which is not one's 
own invention, but only hearsay), was a bunch of 
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dusty plumes and one wing, with very tiny black 
beads for eyes. Her name was Janice de Ville, and 
she was literary, and she hung on a rusty nail quite 
to one side of the group. 

"Dear Janice!" said the Queen. "Capitola, you 
must take up her New Thought — " 

"Of course it would be new for them — thought!" 
murmured the cat, with a saturnine smile. 

"You just get the books," said the Queen, "Two 
pale pink books and one little purple one — but per- 
haps, dear, you would better not attempt the pur- 
ple one. I couldn't myself make much out of that 
— phew — that little purple one is a dinger!" 

"Lush," remarked the critical Myrtle from her 
upper twilight. "Lus-s-sh — and vapid!" 

"Umm-uh! If only she wouldn't do that!" ex- 
claimed the flea. "I declare — my nerves — why 
don't they prohibit that Myrtle? Something should 
be done." 

"You can't prohibit a person that hangs on the 
firmament by her nails. She's a transcendentalism" 

"I do believe I will take up the little pink ones, 
that's such a becoming — " 

"Capitola!" interjected the Queen, warningly. 

"I mean that something of the sort is needed with 
people always digging and scratching like they do." 

At this point had entered a creature from whom 
the others were unable to turn their eyes. The 
stranger, a parasitic wasp of striking appearance, 
paraded the window pane humming a little tune and 
quite indifferent to stares. 

"Bravura" pronounced the Shadow of Criticism 
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from above, "Very bravura!" 

"She's looking for larvae," whispered the knob, 
"Trust her to keep a sharp lookout. Dear me, and 
this such a nice neighborhood!" 

"She just paralyzes every one she sees," the knob 
went on, while they watched the newcomer trail 
her handsome wings back and forth along the mall. 
"And if a second comes by, she'll leave the first 
until she's paralyzed him too." 

"The sireen!" murmured Capitola, colloquially. 

"Any number of 'em, one after the other, and 
whether she needs him for her Purpose or not." 

"Such an unnatural figure she has, too," said 
Janice de Ville. "Those lines were going out when 
I was a — when I was a Paris model." 

"Then to see her pulling their legs and tweak- 
ing their whiskers to find out if they're quite over- 
come!" the knob shook her head. "And to think 
that she used to be a white pupa with red eyes!" 

"And that she might today be a potter-wasp, or 
a paper-hanger," said the visitor-ant, "or a carpen- 
ter-wasp, or do burnt wood." 

"Laelius Trogodermatis," muttered the shadow 
of higher criticism from above their heads. "Sonie- 
what rococo." 

"Well, I believe Myrtle makes 'em up, those 
words," the flea panted. "Such gifts ain't natural!" 

Here the hummed song of the wasp took a higher 
lilt and she paused for a moment in her dragging 
dance, then disappeared into the gloom. 

"She sees a grub," they told each other, watch- 
ing breathlessly. Soon the wasp reappeared with a 
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dormestid in her clutches. The grub looked slightly 
bewildered but might have seemed to utter a muffled 
cheer as he passed out of sight with his brilliant 
companion. 

"Don't them grubs live the terriblest lives/' said 
Capitola, admiringly. "The rah-rahs!" 

"She doesn't wear the newest model/ 1 said the 
visitor-ant smoothing her velvet, "but I like a small 
waist myself." 

"Her methods may be old fashioned/' Capitola 
said, "but she certainly is successful! Um!" she 
added thoughtfully, "Paralysis!" 

"You take up the New Thought," said the knob 
quickly. "Do, Capitola. And in justice to your- 
self, do it quick. First thing you know some one 
may come along and un think you." 

"Dear Janice!" said the exiled Queen. "With 
one wing and two jet beads — there's Art and 
Sociology for you!" 

"Kudos/' uttered the shade of Myrtle. "And 
again, Kudos/ 1 Capitola shuddered and looked 
up. 

"A nihilist I can stand," said Malta Beata Lax, 
also looking up, "but darn a transcendentalist !" 

"Do try the New Thought, Capitola," urged the 
Queen and the knob in one voice. 

"What is it—?" asked the flea shortly. "What 
is it about?" 

The knob coughed and looked at the Queen, 
"Chuck her the little purple one," whispered the 
Queen hurriedly. 

"Capitola," interrupted the knob, "you are so—" 
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"The Newest Thought," put in the bird, "it's 
—well — yes it is — perfect peace in the utmost con- 
fusion. Like going over Niagara Falls in a barrel 
you know. Yes, very like just that!" 

"You begin with the little pink one," said the 
knob. 

"And there you are !" remarked the Queen quickly. 

"Such imperial presence of mind!" murmured the 
flea to Mamie. 

"Beautifully there you are, or at any rate, might 
be," said the bird. She spoke with many little 
chirps and gurgles and lots of consonants, as one 
used to public assemblies. 

"Ain't she the conversationalist?" whispered the 
knob. 

"Such diction," added the Queen. "Do you sup- 
pose—?" 

"If it were only about something," put in the 
flea, "wouldn't it be just elegant!" 

Do you suppose," the visitor-ant continued, 
that I could get her to do me a little paper for 
our club? I'm to lead Tuesday, and our subject 
is The Universe in Four Dimensions — just a sim- 
ple little thing I want, to go with a tailor-suit." 

"She's religeuse, too," said the knob. "Dear Ja- 
nice! She's the inventor of the Hapless Happi- 






ness." 



"Does it — does it hap?" asked the Queen. 

"Hop," said the flea with renewed interest, "does 
it hop?" 

The Queen and the knob exchanged glances of 
scorn. 
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"I'm that mortified," groaned the Queen, "I 
could pawss away! Does it — Capitola! — you are 
so technical ! Hop !" 

"Ain't she fierce!" said the knob. 

"Does it, Mamie dear, does the Happiness hap?" 

"It don't," replied the knob, "I must admit so 
much. It do not — that's the religion of it." 

"Well, there you are," murmured the flea tim- 
idly, "but I think I'll take up the little pink 



ones." 



"My cousin, May Fly — " began the queen-ant — 

"Extry! Extry!" shouted the bird suddenly, 
calling to a slender beetle in a polka-dotted garb. 
"Fire! Terrible conflagration — arson!" 

The creature addressed lifted one wing languid- 
ly, then the other while the bird made a hurried 
note of her costume. "It's the leading-lady bug," 
explained the knob eagerly, "Just now such a 
prominent insect." 

"Lady-bug, lady-bug," chanted the bird as she 
put down: simple dimity house-gown, "Lady-bug, 
lady-bug, fly away home, your house is afire, your 
children are burning." 

"I should worry," said the lady-bug and added 
in a hoarse undertone, "Votes fer wimmen!" 
There was a painful silence while the lady-bug ad- 
justed her veil, drew on her gloves, and made 
leisurely preparations for starting her motor. 

"My cousin, May Fly," said the Queen again, 
"speaking of blight, of misery, of agony — " 

"Speaking of sorrow and trouble and — and 
sneezes, Dios miol Such sneezes — 'twas my Uncle 
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Hopper/' said the flea firmly, "with fits at Christ- 
mas and Hallowe'en!" 

4 'Nothing, all nothing, to my cousin, poor May 
Fly," urged the Queen gently. "Born in mire at 
the bottom of the mill-pond, languishing all the 
night through as she floated upwards, only to ex- 
pire before the dawn." 

"No spring," whispered the knob, "No spring!" 

"Hush. What became of poor May Fly?" asked 
the bird. 

"Didn't she — didn't she marry?" breathed the 
knob. 

"Yes — her wedding-flight — yes, she married," 
answered the Queen softly, "She happened to marry 
while on her bridal tour — but nothing became of 
her. Her only consolation, as we've always heard 
that she said, was pity. Pity for the poor little 
trout, with nothing to wear but speckles and rain- 
bows, who have no houses, no shelter when it rains. 
Yes, she married but — ! And she never had any- 
thing to eat. None of May Fly's family ever ate. 
They — they were not fitted for this world." 

"Ssst! Sst!" said all the circle. "Poor May 
Fly!" 

"When I think how I myself have come down, 
sighed the door-knob. "No spring or anything! 
The worst of it is that in this location, and not 
having lost my looks — estray hens come in and 
— I get a great deal of attention. They turn one 
about with their poor anxious bills — setting and 
setting. They hope that I'll hatch out some day. 
They warm me with their wings and shelter me 
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with their fluffy breasts and — I'm only china. But 
they — they hope that I'll hatch out." 

"We must be going," cried the Queen. "Capi- 
tola! Do come and see me, Mamie, dearest." 

"At the Hill?" asked the knob. "I get out al- 
most never." 

"Dear, no, not at the Hill any longer," returned 
the Queen. "With apartments springing up on 
every side, some colony making galleries in every 
old stump. We have that large oak one, just off 
the path. So light and airy. Positively no cocoons 
allowed, and we had to let our honey-cows go, of 
course. We have everything but an elevator." 

("I wonder," remarked the flea in parenthesis, 
"if it can be Myrtle Bat that's making this stuff 
up!") 

* * * 

"Well," began the queen-ant, on the occasion 
of their next meeting in front of the coop, "Well, 
after all this dusty walk the place appears to be 
closed, Capitola, my dear." 

"We shall have to go in by the little door the 
chickens used to use," said the flea, looking up to- 
ward the latch. 

"Used to use," said a cheerful voice above them. 
"Look up, look up! They do use it now." 

"Why, it's Mamie's voice! Has she sold her 
place, I wonder?" asked the Queen. 

"Look up, look up!" called the door-knob, and 
there she was fixed firmly above the latch, and 
with a key hung round her neck by a string. 

"They do use it now," she said, "all the time, 
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white ones and yellow and red, legions. I've so 
much to tell you. The house has been taken by a 
bride and groom. They are going to raise chickens 
and ducks and other little things." 

The tiny house *o which the coop belonged was 
covered with honeysuckle. It had a cuddley roof, 
not at all like an apartment, and there was no pos- 
sible place for an elevator, unless in the chimney 
for Santa Claus. It was almost a return to the 
Dark Ages. It had honeysuckle twining — I am 
sorry, but it had and it did. 

"They can't have a vault for their silver, these 
people," said the Queen. "I wouldn't, Capitola — 
I would not live so for — !" 

"I wonder what became of Janice de Ville," said 
the flea, casting her eye through the little door the 
chickens were using. 

"Nothing," answered the knob, "nothing becomes 
of us." 

'Myrtle Bat has been prohibited/' called the Bird 
from inside, "by a man with a broom, a large blond 
man in a blue jumper with applique before and be- 
hind of the same material — with a broom. There 
was much racket and dust, but a pleasant time en- 
joyed by all." 

"She hangs on her peg as usual, Janice does," said 
the knob. "She is literary, I'll give her that. Do 
you know, dears, when the groom comes to collect 
the eggs, and when I turn to let him in, when he 
comes at dusk to close up the chickens and I turn 
beneath his heavy hand to keep them all warm and 
§afe, why, I think that I shall be the means of 
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many more little fluffy chicks and clean white ducks! 
More than if I had been a real egg, perhaps. Noth- 
ing becomes of us, not much. But it's such a won- 
derful Yard we're in !" 

"Plastique" murmured an imperturbable voice 
from beneath the eaves. It was Myrtle Bat. 

"All there is to it — she must have money — Myrtle 
must," said the flea. "And," Capitola went on in 
italics, "the fellow that writes this stuff, ain't he got 
the squeeky little intellect! My/ Ain't he though!*' 
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ONE JOT, ONE TITTLE 

AND Wiggles. Perhaps you will not be 
interested. Miss Hortense, the camel, 
was not. Tho the serpent spake at some 
cost to his feelings and tried to be enter- 
taining, Miss Hortense looked super- 
cilious and chewed rapidly, as if she had just said 
something clever herself. She never was interested 
except in the street parade, when her little boy- 
camel Ishmael tried to break his halter. Then she 
hoped he would break it and never be in the parade 
any more. It looked so banal, she said. It was not 
as tho there had been a herd of camels in their 
menagerie. 

The two sacred cows of Hind lay next to Miss 
Hortense on a piece of carpet that was from Cash- 
mir, or Bagdad maybe. One was called Jewel of 
Thibet, the other, Rose of the Granges. Each had 
one indigo-pointed hoof out straight before her and 
the others folded under. And having each her 
tail in a Coptic curve and her eyelids drooping 
orientally, they moved their jaws in unison as to the 
beat of tom-toms, each with her crumpled horns 
toward the ostriches and her sit-down toward the 
giraffes. 

Miss Hortense said, the while the Serpent was 
speaking about the Garden of Eden, that she 
couldn't account for Ishmael. And he was so con- 
spicuous. Especially in a parade. And what was 
he for, anyway? 
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The sacred kine listened always with patience, 
but they couldn't suggest that Ishmael looked use- 
ful. He was so very bumpy. Especially in a parade. 
The very ancient anaconda peered through the wire 
screen of his traveling-chest while he waited to be 
unpacked. He was talking about the First Garden 
but no one was interested, not even Ishmael, who 
pretended that he remembered too, and sometimes 
argued as to where the best places had been. The 
very ancient one was said to have been the Original 
Serpent. But you know the Profession. 

All the newest children in the world had come to 
the circus, together with a good many fairly new 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The high-looming canvas was not unlike the 
cloudy roof of those other days, the anaconda said. 
After all the earth had not changed greatly. Clus- 
ters of carmine, emerald and purple still bloomed 
on slender stems above the heads *>f men, • causing 
a sweet pang to the eyes and still quite unsatis- 
factory to eat or to sit on. Pink people as of yore 
there were, who hung and swung and flung them- 
selves to what might have been perhaps the 
music of the spheres. The Serpent shifted wearily 
amid his woolen wrappings. And the dwarf was 
fairly large and the giant rather small and occasion- 
ally over the heads of the circumspect shone the open. 
Above it all, one recognized the crack of the Ring- 
master's whip. The circus was not unlike the Gar- 
den by the four first waters, the Serpent concluded. 

Miss Hortense cast a glance cornerwise at her 
trappings which had a tinsel border with a green 
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crescent and a red star in each corner to show that 
she was not a Presbyterian. 

"What did she have on that first day, your Eva- 
tittle?" Miss Hortense asked. 

"We were first," so the Serpent spake, "Jot- 
Adam and I were first. Before ever the parrots 
and elephants and turtles we were, Jot-Adam and 
small Me. But different, because I stood up more 
— more than now and Jot-Adam stood up not quite 
so much. Tho we were both very very beautiful 
and gold-colored. She didn't come until days after, 
even after the cats and cows and camels and — " 

"What did she wear the first day, Ann?" re- 
peated Miss Hortense. 

"Gosh!" the Serpent panted, beating his head 
against the screen, "Don't call me Ann!" 

"Oh well, it doesn't matter," said Miss Hor- 
tense, "and I wouldn't if you'd just — " Miss Hor- 
tense paused and coughed in an absent sort of way 
as Ishmael appeared on the further side of the chest. 

"Nothing matters," said the Rose of the Ganges. 
She and her sister of Thibet quite understood that 
if the Serpent should swallow Ishmael, being near- 
sighted, Miss Hortense was prepared to view the 
accident in a broad-minded way. 

"Nothing matters," said the Jewel of Thibet. 
"However, at that period, where was the fullness 
of the sleeve?" 

Wherever she came from (so the Serpent spake), 
when the Gardener called her she had hidden a 
wee spray of chaos in her hair. This she kept al- 
ways to — because. Not to play with for she never 
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played. Except for that she was much like Jot- 
Adam only smoother. Smoother, very much smooth- 
er. (The Serpent extended this recognition and 
testimonial with quiet enthusiasm). 

Jot-Adam and I with the other beasts were first. 
It was not until she came that they started to call 
us names. Before we had no names but he called 
me Wiggles, for palsake, and I called him Blondie. 
Ah me, he was so dear and big. 

She wanted me to be named Horace. Which 
was much too much. Horace. Why not Alfred 
if it had to come to that! She was all for im- 
provements and didn't like anything as it was. She 
looked at the earth that day with a catch-me-when- 
I-fall expression, a sort of sweet pale smile. 

("Tho I do use a good many sibilants, never shall 
it be said of me that I'm not conversant with the 
A B C's of chivalry," the Serpent interpolated in 
a very-private voice. "It was a Smirk, as a mat- 
ter of record!") 

She looked at the earth and the firmament. Then 
she said: "Um — isn't it splashy!" 

She — she didn't admire the Gardener. She said 
she considered Him self-conscious. 

I forget just what day it was she came. Friday 
I think. But it may have been a Thursday. Jot- 
Adam had been mending a pearl fence with little 
branches of coral, flame-color they were. The 
fence was broken where he'd chased a comet 
through the evening before. Perhaps he had been 
playing all alone, but I thought he had been with 
— not alone. Then she turned up from somewhere 
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and the first thing she did was to call the coral 
magenta. I told him then he'd have trouble with 
that girl. Magenta. Gosh! 

("It was cerise, anyway," the Serpent said, with 
hauteur.) Poor old Blondie, he was so dear and 
big! 

He never quite, quite liked her. You see, just 
as we were we had played around in the mire. But 
she never could stand mud, Eva-tittle couldn't. And 
she never really played. I have thought that she 
and the Gardener had some scheme between them, 
some plan for higher things. You know the sort of 
unpleasantness I mean. 

Now the other girl, Lillith, we had all liked. 
And there was one who wore Things — 

"With an air, too!" put in Miss Hortense. "Yes, 
indeedy." 

"Ah, did you know her too?" asked the Serpent 
eagerly. "Poor little sister Lillith!" 

"But, no!" said Miss Hortense after the briefest 
pause. "Certainly not! The type, however, one 
knows. Dear, no — and she was long before my 
coming-out too." 

"It doesn't matter," said the Jewel of Thibet 
gently. 

"Nothing matters," said the Rose of the Ganges. 
"Tell Ishmael not to wag his tale so, it isn't Orien- 
tal." 

Well, the next thing that Eva-tittle said (thus 
the Serpent spake) was after the reception when 
a few beasts were stopping to talk things over. You 
know Society. A few of us that were closest to 
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Jot-Adam stayed, the Boar and the Gorilla, the 
Dog and the Pony, and — anyway it was one of those 
Second Mrs. Tanquary remarks. She said: "My, 
hasn't Horace got a long, narrow complexion!" 
Just like that. Horace. I would rather have been 
called Bdellium. She made that up too, I think. 
She was the first lady. 

All this was before Bishop Brain's time you know, 
days and days. We had been thinking of getting up 
a club among the bachelor beasts for staying out 
late. This was long before Deacon Will's day too, 
when we just played around and there wasn't any 
method. Then she came and almost immediately 
table-manners were invented. And one washed up 
fearfully and got particular about one's ears. 

You know about — about their eating the Apple. 
She looked down on red meat. It was only a step 
from that to german-favors. Then, noblesse oblige, 
one must have a sweet for dessert. So— tho the 
persimmons were a much prettier color — the Apple 
was eaten. Eva-tittle saved the seven pips of it in 
her handkerchief and afterward on a rainy day Jot- 
Abel ate them. Straightway he knew his little in- 
side as plain as you'd see a lizard's track in the 
soft sandstone. Such an unpleasant young fellow! 
But God liked him. 

Now, what did they gain by it all, their growing 
up, their more light? Tho I lost my Eden playmate. 
For before Will and Brain there had been just Nose 
and Hide and Toes, yeomen all, and no rules or 
recipes. What smelled good was good to have and 
to eat. What path the Toes took was the right 
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path. And to swim you were just quiet in your 
hide, not hurried nor afraid. So no one ever drown- 
ed, or swallowed a wave, or had a chill. Ah, it was 
a joy to swim, under and over and under, while the 
breakers spread wide phosphorescent wings on the 
nether dusk — again and again with a sound of wet- 
ness and of foam! 'Twas by no hunger to escape 
nor creed of stroke that we always won back to the 
moonlit strand, but by the sweetness of the water 
on our pelts. To arrive by no Hows and Whys 
except the savour of that wetness slipping by — that 
was the wisdom which was skin-deep and enough. 

Then the wisdom of the Feet, when Jot-Adam 
was used to run with us others in the cool of the day. 
All along the Garden trails there was a scent of 
sweat, very comfortable and good. The hills tried 
your heart but when you got to the bottom, there 
was the cool lying in the hollow like clean water. 
You could always hear the drag of his breath who 
pursued you, but never the breath of those whom 
you pursued, whether they smiled or wept. You 
knew that to feel anger at the stone in your path 
would put a hitch in your wind, and for one running 
ahead you had no hatred knowing that you would 
not need his room until you had reached it. You 
knew that to leap a puddle was perhaps to break 
your stride past mending and that to seek a short- 
cut would be to lose the rhythm of your comrades' 
feet. You learned how long the hill looks from the 
bottom and how low from the top, and that a level 
road is uphill both ways. Then at the end of the 
slope was the hollow and the cool like clean water. 
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This was the wisdom of the Feet. 

"What awful r-r-rot!" snarled the boy-camel, 
Ishmael, sprawling his hind legs and making faces 
just beyond his parent's best kick. "Gosh!" 

The Serpent sighed: "It does sound queer now 
and old and whispery," he admitted. "I doubt if 
the Editor lets it go in at all, he's such an intelli- 
gent man. But then it was our simple Book of 
Life." 

"Sounds like a misprint/' commented Ishmael, 
trying to invent a new face. 

The spotted and striped ones (so the Serpent 
spake again rather sadly) knew best how to fight the 
good fight, feinting and foiling. They showed us, 
playing in the sun. You had only to be ticklish to 
learn it all, the wisdom and the safety that was 
skin-deep and enough. 

But we ran more than we fought. To make the 
furthest summit you had only to keep onward, 
letting the hill-slope seem to have its way. Then 
always (Oh, wonderful) there was your Second 
Wind. Never wondering about How and Why, 
with that secret source even in the Runner's breast, 
somewhere surely was the Other End of prayer. 
You had only to bid fang and claw that they em- 
brace you, for victory, only to say to the tide caress 
me, and to the height thy will be done. 

Can't we ever go back, I wonder, just Blondie 
and we others? Leaving her if need be. Lillith was 
the first woman, but Eve was the first lady. Com- 
ing to the Gate that last day she smiled at the 
Swords turning hither and thither which were the 
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signs of good and evil. Not that she saw the Joke. 
She never did see it. She smiled that she might not 
seem to falter beneath the burden of her moon- 
white loveliness. (Pardon me if I appear to wink 
—since I haven't any wink.) 

Yep, that was the last day. She patted the shred 
of chaos on her brow, taking Adam's dusty hand 
in her hand. There was that good in her at least. 
Then she waved to me and called out : Pour pren- 
dre conge — the first lady always and now to be too 
the first chaperohe. Poor Blondie! 

"Euoo-gh-wowl" said the boy-camel. "Gosh!" 
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THE SLENDER WHALE 

IT was off the coast of Brittany, the Polar Bear 
thought. Or perhaps Southern California, or 
Flanders. He was no grammarian, the Bear 
remarked. It might have been Tahiti. 
"No, poor dear," Miss Hortense agreed. 
"You're the perfect blond type. Say off the coast 
of Flanders." 

Miss Hortense, the camel, was a Mohammedan. 
The cows of Hind were Theosophists. The Ser- 
pent from early associations was — he preferred to 
call it "Ethical Culture." The Polar Bear was a 
Blond. And Ishmael, the small son of Miss Hor- 
tense, by a convention was assumed not to be at 
all. It was a sort of experience-meeting with which 
they passed the slow time. The Bear had just re- 
called an acquaintance of his unprofessional days, a 
maiden whale. Hers was a case — well, he would 
leave it to their judgment. 

In advance be it stated that the trained Seal was 
also present, stranded on his back. Whom from his 
skill with the parti-colored sphere we may intro- 
duce as the optimistic note, whose flippers deprived 
of their element were put to the uses of applause. 
Moreover, next to the Winter Quarters was a store- 
house for scenery and theatrical properties. So that 
through a crack in the partition might be seen a 
Golden Heifer with a tail of yellow hemp. Imo- 
gene, for thus Reader was she called, is intro- 
duced as our Heroine. She has nothing to do with 
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the story, she is just the Heroine. She has noth- 
ing to do with anything save with the mere hope 
that having her and some drawings of Best Clothes 
one may become a best-seller. 

Imogene accordingly stood on her hind legs in 
the middle of the sky which was let down in dusty 
(but thoroughly wholesome) folds all around her. 
Dim caverns of azure were her abode and crumpled 
clouds of rose were beneath her gilded hoofs. Plant- 
ed longly on chaos and lolling a glittering tongue 
in the gloom at all she couldn't understand, yes, she 
is our Heroine. Oh, to be loved and a best-seller! 

"So sweet and girlish! 1 ' the sacred kine mur- 
mured. 

She rather reminded the Serpent of — 

"Now, Ann!" said Miss Hortense. "So truly 
feminine," was Miss Hortense's verdict. Of course, 
no one could help a hemp tail. And then the ar- 
tiste was outside the strict convention. One must 
explain that the Heifer went on in Aida, as cen- 
tral figure in the pageant of priestly Egypt. In gen- 
eral using the manner of restraint, of repose, if the 
breeze from the flies were boisterous, she — she — 
wagged It. Of course, no one could help that, as 
Miss Hortense observed. The bit of hemp one had 
always, were one never so ingenue. Anyway, Imo- 
gene is the Heroine. 

The Whale-maid (so the Bear deposed) had been 
a most promising child. "Such a fine bouncing 
girl," her Aunt Behemoth had said. "Not perhaps 
aristocratic-looking, but showing such a sunny dis- 
posigeon!" Her Aunt Behemoth spoke as though 
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she had a safety-pin in her mouth, on account of 
the whalebone one surmises. "Such a disposigeon !" 

Unfortunately, to the Whale-maid's christening 
they had failed to ask three creatures of social prom- 
inence and of great psychic power. These were the 
Beaver a sort of great-uncle, the Swordfish, and the 
deep-sea Eel-with-light-in-her-coils. All three were 
strangely gifted. The Beaver could move trees. 
The Eel could read postcards, addressed to other 
people, with her head in a sack. And the Swordfish 
did table-rapping. With the most wonderful boney 
distinctness! You would almost have thought — 
but of course at a social gathering one wouldn't 
think. 

Sylvia Swordfish was not invited to the party 
because of the Sharpness she bore on her lips which 
caused her to be universally dreaded. And partly 
too because society had in mind the details of her 
mesalliance with the well-known Archie Minnow, 
who had disappeared shortly after with the most 
incredible boney abruptness. 

The Eel's name likewise was scratched because 
the Marchioness of Frozensteyn, the Cold-maker, 
had a prejudice against all electrical contrivances. 
She was the lady who made the icebergs and who 
was giving the party for her god-child, the little 
whale. 

"Emma Eel is so bright," the Marchioness had 
said, "that she would make all the other creatures 
uncomfortable." In this remark you see one of the 
elements going to make the popular hostess that her 
Ladyship was. 
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The Beaver was called up on the long-distance 
and informed of the ceremony, but they did not 
urge him to come knowing that he would be up 
to his ears in spring cleaning. He was what is 
known as a Conscientious Housekeeper, besides 
being occult. But it was a great mistake not to in- 
vite him. The Beaver called up in the middle of 
the party and was most unpleasant over the phone, 
saying that he would make the Whale-maid a 
gift. By virtue of the powers that were in him she 
should be possessed by an Ineradicable Domestic 
Instinct. 

The deep-sea Eel-with-light-in-her-coils withdrew 
to the deepest crevice of the ocean bed and there 
percolated a brew of bad wishes, the upshot of which 
was that the Whale-maid should grow up Spiritual- 
minded. Now was that not a frightful thing to 
wish on to any one in utter disregard of her environ- 
ment? 

The Swordfish came to the christening anyway, a 
little early and stayed late, eating more than if she'd 
been invited and criticising the refreshments. The 
Social-secretary-fish, who was informally calling out 
the names of the guests, said that when Sylvia 
appeared her Ladyship visibly congealed to her cir- 
cuit of silver-gilt. That as for herself, having 
calmly announced: "The Honorable Mrs. Min- 
now-wjth-the-Sheflield-smile," she could have pass- 
ed away in the sub-arctic portieres. 

During the crush, the Secretary-fish made known 
that in accord with the wish of her Aunt Behemoth, 
who liked a name to be both tuneful and significant, 
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the Whale-maid's name was to be Embonpoinsettia, 
meaning Alls-for-the-best. 

"In that case/' said the Swordfish, with the most 
remarkable boney expression, "In that case we may 
pronounce it Yvette and call her Bingo." With the 
queerest look ! And tactless? My! 

Then as she was leaving, she wished with her 
psychic powers that the Whale-maid should grow 
up a Social Success and make Epigrams. And she 
added: "Tho the ladyfingers are stale, may she 
ever keep undefiled the strain of Vere de Vere!" 
And so dashed away in eddies and whirlpools to 
make a round of house-visits among the Hebrides. 
Which goes to show that the Marchioness of Frozen- 
steyn was right. If one would be happy in society, 
one must not know the gifted. 

The Whale-maid began to grow (so the Bear 
deposed) almost immediately after her christening. 
The name Yvette stuck to her as almost everything 
stuck to Yvette. But it should have been stated 
that from her god-mother, the Lady-who-makes-the- 
cold, she had received for her boudoir in the Siberian 
Sea a handsome iceberg. In this she could see her- 
self full-length and whether she was buttoned 
up in the back and whether her lines were good. 
Tho Yvette is not and never can be the Heroine 
of this romance, they were excellent. However, 
taking Swedish Movements and rolling in the 
trough of the sea for her figure she began to have 
the most awful chills and other spiritual symptoms, 
doing calisthenics in the North Siberian Sea to the 
shrill over-tones of the North Wind. 
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Her Aunt Behemoth and her happy little cousin 
Blowette began to question whether they would not 
better consult Madame O'Condor on the coast of 
California. They had to do something. 

Sibyl O'Condor, whose card bore the one word: 
"Advice," was Madame to indicate that if she had 
not come to the age of matrimony she had come 
around it. She did soul-treatments and other in- 
terior decoration, and she had such excellent sense 
that perhaps she might have been thought even 
more gifted than Uncle Beaver or Sylvia Swordfish 
or the Eel-with-light-in-her-coils. But she is not 
the Heroine, vide supra the sky let down and clouds 
of rose-color. Imogene-having-nothing-to-do-with- 
anything, she's the Heroine. 

Meanwhile observe what was happening to 
Yvette. If she had callers ten to one she was at 
a lecture on Domestic Science or stirring divinity- 
fudge at some remote longitude and latitude. So 
that she missed many desirable suitors whom her 
plump little cousin Blowette entertained in the sub- 
marine gardens. But Yvette said to herself, "Come, 
I must be mindful of Emma Eel, that excellent one." 
Whereupon she joined a class in Delsarte with the 
Porpoise, and took up Courses, and did settlement- 
work among the clam-beds and oyster-tenements. 
With self-sacrifice she liked to help the pearl-fishers 
who didn't like it at all, and wanted to have her 
arrested with harpoons. Tho the patrol-boat came 
ding-ding always to her vicinity, she preserved her 
standards. She lost layers of handsome blubber, 
yet when she cast one eye into her mirror she was 
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forced to conclude that, while she had suffered, she 
was not even refined-looking. 

Still, as her Aunt Behemoth said, Yvette's in- 
creasing lightness and languor were a help in play- 
ing Generosity, a charming game and very popular 
at that time newly invented by the Hogfish for the 
other creatures to play. Finally her Aunt and her 
happy little cousin Blowette took Yvette down the 
coast to consult Madame , Condor. Blowette 
could hardly get away from suitors even for the 
afternoon but they had to do something. So they 
invited Birdie Porpoise who lived just around the 
corner of Alaska to make a parti carri, thus side- 
tracking Birdie and preserving the balance of power. 

Sibyl O'Condor sat on a promontory suitable to 
the circumstances in which she had been brought 
up. She was alone because she was her parents' 
only nestling and the last of her ancient race. She 
was lonely because her education was complete and 
expensive. If her philosophy seem precocious, let it 
be urged that her diet had been one destructive of 
illusions and her position had exposed her to blasts. 

Her Aunt Behemoth began their interview by 
stating that Yvette was all nerves, all of a tremor, 
cowed by the merest hurricane. 

"A coward," began the Condor, "is one who be- 
lieves in courage." 

While Yvette was affectionate, conscientious, pure- 
minded — "Loss of blubber," said the Condor. 

And so honest, her Aunt said, why she wouldn't 
take — "No appetite," said the Condor. 

And her gratitude for any small favor, her forti- 
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tude — "Loss of blubber and loss of — more blub- 
ber," said the Condor. 

As for telling a lie, why Yvette — "Loss of blub- 
ber," said the Condor again. 

Yvette was so scrupulous that Emma Eel herself 
— then it all came out about the christening party 
and the triple curse. "And now look at her," 
moaned her Aunt Behemoth. "So far is she from 
being a social success that she doesn't even believe 
she has great will-power and a perfect figure." 

"Dios miof cried the Condor in her nervous 
Latin manner, "I don't know whether I should 
undertake her case at all." However, she told them 
to return at two and meanwhile she would see what 
could be done. She called up the Eel-with-light-in- 
her-coils on the telephone. 

She said: "Is this Miss Emma Eel's residence?" 

"This is the residence of Salome Troiit-all-ban- 
gles-and-gems. You got the wrong number." 

"Mercy!" exclaimed the Condor dropping the re- 
ceiver, "I should think I had. Drat that Central !" 

So she called up again: "Is this Miss Emma 
Eel?" 

"Yeh-us!" a sweet voice replied. "With-the- 
light-in-her-coils ?" 

"Yeh-us! Oh, yeh-us!" — "Has your meter 
been read?" 

"Yeh — I beg your pardon — I've — " 

"This is M-m-r-urum of the Umpty-ump Com- 
pany speaking," said the Condor with hauteur. "Has 
the man been around to read your meter?" 

"I don't — I've lived here for years, I don't — " 
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"Yes. Quite so. Our diving-bell has had a punc- 
ture but the man will come at once to tally your 
current. The bill — for how many years? — will be 
— yeh-us, some bill. So sorry there has been an 
oversight." Here the Eel, who was of very penu- 
rious disposition, hurriedly rang off. 

Considering it had been ill-advised, she made ar- 
rangements to withdraw her gift to the Whale-maid, 
held a forced sale of all her effects, and betook 
herself high into inland waters to visit relatives. 
Where for long years having denied herself all 
carnal bait, an idealist to the end, she perished no- 
bly at the hands of a black man with a torch. Ad 
astra per aspera. She left directions but no funds 
for an epitaph, as follows. Deep-sea Bulletins 
please copy: 

Sbe loveo evergboty?. f>fc Emma Jacet. 
J9e it never 00 muDto tbe water to wet* 
B. Bel. TO. X. f>. C. Bet* 28 + 

But Imogene, the Heifer, she didn't die. Nor 
anything. And she's the heroine of this romance. 
Frank, the flippant Seal, flapped his flippers signify- 
ing uplift. 

"Dios mioF [The boy-camel Ishmael, adorned 
with brackets, cavorting madly into the context.] 
"I have long suspected and now expose her fatal 
secret — the sole instigator of this drivel is Janice de 
Ville. Goshr 

Perhaps the Sibyl's aid had come too late. A 
great many suitors had gotten in the habit of going 
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around the Cape of Good Hope instead of coming 
through the Straits. When one did come perhaps 
Yvette would be rearranging the waves in the front 
drawing-room or doing over the sea-weed or mak- 
ing spray-tidies for the ice floes. So that her plump 
little cousin Blowette would have to take the suitor 
out for a stroll along the Japan Current, or by the 
water-ways of Aleutia, where at any moment he 
might be startled by the sight of Birdie Porpoise 
bounding above the main in her dance of the Seven 
Pails. But Yvette was at home exercising the in- 
eradicable instinct that had been her Uncle's gift to 
her. So that she lost layers of blubber and many 
opportunities saying to herself, "I must strive to 
remember my admirable relative, the Beaver-who- 
dams-everything-and-moves-trees." Again she had 
chills and calisthenics to the high-soughing North 
Wind. And she got to be a very odd color. Final- 
ly her Aunt Behemoth made another appointment 
for her with Sibyl O'Condor on the coast of Cali- 
fornia. She just had to do something. But Blow- 
ette couldn't and Birdie Porpoise wouldn't break 
engagements made with suitors from Nova Zembla, 
Spitzbergen, and Enderby Land. "Business before 
a pleasure trip," Birdie said. 

Madame O'Condor sat on the promontory in the 
state to which she had been accustomed, but not 
failing to keep a sharp outlook on the horizon. Be- 
cause she had intentions of her own with regard 
to some chance aviator whom she might attract by 
her mental powers, a design hardly up to Madame's 
average. While Yvette rested on a reef in the ante- 
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room, (she was working on some kelp slippers for 
the Marchioness) why, her Aunt Behemoth came to 
the point with Madame O'Condor. Overcoming 
her natural modesty she expressed a frank opinion 
of the Cape of Good Hope and the suitors who 
didn't suit. She remarked how on account of her 
Uncle's curse Yvefte had been born as it were with 
a silver dustpan in her mouth, and how latterly in- 
fluenced by Sylvia Swordfish she had come to the 
fashionable determination to be little or nothing — 
so to speak. 

"Standards," said the Condor, calling Yvette into 
the office. "And loss of blubber." She was prepared 
to give Yvette a plain talking-to. "Dios mio," she 
began in her quick Latin manner, "Do you want 
to dam the five oceans and the seven seas, pile up 
Capricorn in faggots and the Equator for winter 
wood? Behold your Great-uncle Beaver, how that 
he's confined this blessed day on the estate of a 
Scientist. How that, instead of sliding on his tail 
down a perfectly lovely slide and other sports pro- 
vided for him, he persists ever in damning the scien- 
tific vestibule with walking-sticks and parasols. 
Quelle dommagel So much for instinct. Do you 
want to be a shark without any teeth, a beaver with- 
out a tail, an eel without a dynamo? Do you, giddy 
baleen? Tush! Zounds! What the blazes! And 
besides, housework is conducive to bad lines." 

Thus she spake. And giving the Whale-maid a 
powerful talisman, (it was a chauffeur's license, 
guaranteed to remove the Domestic Instincts in one 
application) Madame O'Condor dismissed her 
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clients. 

By these ways and means much had been done. 
They do say that this same week Yvette nabbed one 
of her happy little cousin Blowette's best suitors, a 
thick one from Dieman's Land, while he was trying 
to crawl under Davy Jones' Locker. He was not 
the sort of fellow one could encourage in a vacant 
lot — he failed to make his get-away, but she pre- 
served her standards. 

Notwithstanding was such a lovely word. So 
she neglected some of her most important meals 
saying, "Look to the Shark how she is lean, and to 
the Swordfish how she is lank and long, with epi- 
grams also. I must be beautiful!" And when she 
might have napped in her tidal hammock on the 
blue roof of Ocean, with the foam-flecks all abloom 
in rows, she was down in the basement thinking 
up something to say. 

And after chills and Swedish Movements to the 
creepy monody of the North Wind when she cast 
an eye into her mirror glace she said, "Alack" or 
rather, "Alas! I'm not so damned beautiful after 
all." She just had to say something. 

Finally Sylvia Swordfish came to spend the after- 
noon. There was conversation, and mention made 
of the young fellow from Dieman's Land whose 
name was Phillup. The next day Yvette took her 
Aunt Behemoth and went once more to consult 
Madame O'Condor. Aunt Behemoth was unwill- 
ing to go except for the blue coupons, tho it was 
permitted Phillup to tow along and pay carfare. 
They left young Van Dieman on the outer reef. 
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Approaching the promontory suitable to Madame's 
early training they found the Seeress as usual scan- 
ning the heavens. Then they made a clean breast of 
it, Yvette and her Aunt, even to the Swedish Move- 
ments and the Epigrams. 

"The epigram," said Sibyl O'Condor, "is the 
higher and more insidious slap-stick, more vulgar 
and less exhilarating, not tolerated in any influential 
circles. While as an aid to matrimony — I" Her 
emotion was such that she seemed indisposed to con- 
tinue the consultation. "Don't," she said, "Do not 
do it. As to Phillup Van Dieman, while you say 
he's not intellectual " 

"I don't say that he's not intellectual but that he 
has no sense of " 

"No sense, that's quite different. But in either 
case my advice would be to keep the hooks firmly 
into Phillup until you've made positive arrange- 
ments for someone else." As she spoke, the Con- 
dor stared fixedly at a remote speck in the sky. 
"No. Yes. No, it's nothing but a cinder falling," 
she said at length. "If that suitor — I should say 
soot — wouldn't ruin any girl's eyesight I" 

The Whale-maid signed. "Now there's one — 
you are sure that we are not over-listened to?" she 
breathed. "There's Clarence Octopus. I do think 
that perhaps we are affinitive, Clarence and I. He's 
so romantic-looking and twirley." 

"Does Clarence come around?" the Sibyl asked. 

"Well, he comes by. I think he draws or some- 
thing. In a cloud of ink. He is so tw — " 

"He draws. You keep the hooks firmly into 
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Phil—" 

"Shh!" cried Yvette in much confusion. The 
young whale from Dieman's Land had meanwhile 
drifted in closer to the promontory. Madame 
O'Condor, keeping an eye on the clouds, expertly 
covered the contretemps by dancing a few steps — 
to an air of exotic origin — with her wings out- 
stretched and singing the tune: 




Boom "La 



Ht /LJ I 



la la Lah la la la la la la 




Lah 



la la 



la la la la"— 



"J7finuh!" remarked Aunt Behemoth firmly. 
"Them's not the Scandinavian motions Yvette does, 
nor yet the Delsarte that Birdie does. XJnnuhl" 

"It's a dear old Finnish folk-melody," Madame 
explained, holding a pose. "And the words tumpty 
tumpty fit it equally well." 

"There's a bird!" said the whale-suitor, Phillup, 
and he favored the company with a wink from the 
front row. "Not my idea of a looker and no voice. 
But that Tune !" 

"My advice would be to keep the hooks — " 
For the only time in their acquaintance Madame 
O'Condor showed marks of perturbation. "No/' 
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she said gloomily, folding her wings, "he is not 
bright, nor as one says simpatica, but — " 

Then the Whale-maid with a gurgle plunged in- 
to the question of the ideal husband (from notes 
taken in domestic science) and how Phillup was 
not congenial and wanted to go home where the 
waves were more spacious. And that she agreed 
with Sylvia Swordfish who was so capable and 
spirituelle — 

"Whoa!" exclaimed Madame O'Condor in her 
quick Latin manner. She motioned Yvette to 
come to the telephone. "Now you take the re- 
ceiver while I call up," she said. "Central, I want 
Miss S. S. Fish-with-keeness-on-the-front-of-her, 
please. I can't find the book." Then in a deep 
voice the Condor asked: "Is this Salome Trout- 
all-bangled-and-bossed ? (It's a party line," she ex- 
plained, "and you never know in those bijoux neigh- 
borhoods) Hallo!" 

High voice: "This is the residence of Miss 
Swordfish." 

Deep voice: "Well, I just wondered." 
High voice, higher: "Well, by heck!" 
Deep voice: "Is Miss Swordfish there?" 
High voice: "This is Sylvia Swordfish. Who—" 
Deep voice, deeper: "Sylvia, er-will you marry 
me?" 

High voice: "Marry you? Certainly yes. Spell 
the name, please!" 

"She's Molly-at-the-rat-hole, all day!" remarked 
the Condor as she rang off. "Now, Miss Whale, 
you tie up to Phillup : 
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"In A-flat and you can pick it out on a conch- 
shell, the lid of a dinner pail, or any simple in- 
strument/' the Condor said, with a temperamental 
motion or two. 

"Unnuh!" commented Yvette's Aunt, blinking. 
"Not at all the same. While as for that One- 
buckled-bugled-and-bangled — 'tis needless to say I 
refer to Miss Trout — " 

"Well, Auntie Arctic," cried Yvette, "if you're 
not doing tetrameters again! She's tired, poor dear! 
Her scansion is always peonic if she overdoes." 

"She overdoes all right," said the Condor. 

"It's in our family. Isn't it the queerest — 
and she says, Sylvia does — " the Whale-maid fal- 
tered, "that Phillup looks like a tadpole, almost." 

From the far horizon Madame O'Condor with- 
drew her gaze until it rested on the cadet from 
Van Dieman's Land. "Confound those smoke- 
stacks!" she murmured. "Yes, now that you men- 
tion it I do see a resemblance. I should say he 
looks quite like a tadpole. But — there he is!" 
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"La la L<z/r, la la la la la la Lah, common time, 
very common, and the words d'tdee didee fit it just 
as well/' the Condor said. 

"It may," said Yvette's Aunt in a very pointed 
way, "may be equally melodious on the sackbut or 
bassoon. But it don't sound Scandinavian to me!" 
She gave the signal for departure. 

"Now as to those Courses and other Movements," 
said the Condor in her professional manner. "With 
regard to Genius. And, pardon me, Blubber. As 
so to speak the linoleum of genius durable for all 
purposes, blubber is perhaps the best kind. Seren- 
ity also is the mother of the virtues. Now you take 
Phillup and go home. Have Blowette and Birdie 
Porpoise for bridesmaids." 

"Blowette will be so pleased," said Yvette's Aunt, 
cheering up. "And Birdie will too!" 

"Maybe!" said the Condor. 

"More potent than beading, bells, bugles, or 
jets — true Virtue will triumph o'er bangles and 
gems," sonorously chanted the Aunt of Yvette. "As 
fond hearts are more so than mere castanets." 

"That may be," hymned the Condor. "Mais 
tou jours les femmes — " 

Trilled Yvette: "If it's not a — nimpromptu 
cantata! Tho some are Salomes, nous ne sommes 
pas coquettes." 

"Place aux dames!" sang the Suitor. "What's 
that all about?" 

- "Pas de tout, mais nous autres ne sommes pas du 
Trout! That's enough," cried the Condor. "Lord 
love ye, Whale-wench — " 
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"This opera pro tern is a strain on one's French!" 
said Yvette's Aunt, in a very snifficant manner, 
having the last word. 

Now, whether she meant anything by that re- 
mark, Madame O'Condor couldn't decide. Some- 
thing might or might not have been meant. Con- 
sidering that she had called on her first and that 
they, keeping on their hats, had not been offered the 
simplest refreshment, why — she ignored the inter- 
ruption but — so tactless! Mercy! 

"Lord love ye, Whale-wench," repeated the Con- 
dor, "and you, Cadet-whale! Have the Dolphin 
twins for the nautical procession. They always 
have them for the best processions." 

"And then — one is the agent of expediency, you 
know, a sort of further scavenger." From weary 
eyes Madame flashed a kindly glance at the suitor. 
She looked almost pretty, the Whale-maid said, 
with her poor wings folded and the ruff to hide her 
collar-bones. "Just remember, as to instincts and all 
that — it isn't a science, it's a religion." 

"Oh, to raise the curse," the Sibyl called after 
them, "suppose you invite Sylvia Swordfish to be 
matron of honor! She would hate being asked. 
And she'd be it anyway." 
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SOUL'S WHISPER TO THE FLESH 

REVOLTED 

Darkling this Soul, his unregenerate words are 

ebon — tho perhaps not so black as they're printed. 
A color which you know well, a braver color these 

utterances from the depth of the Heart. 

Soul. Are you there, you villain Flesh ! 

Flesh. Hist! Are you there! Sometimes I 
can't tell, Soul, you're — you're so small. 

Soul. Um ! You are there, poor devil. After 

all these years still the faithful confeder- 
ate, always the wary lurker outside while 
one essays the celestial second-story. Well, 
well, and after all what are you waiting 
for? A division of the transcendental 
loot? Really, old Veins and Vitals, there's 
nothing here you'd care about, absolutely 
nothing. 

Flesh. That — that Rising-again ? 

Soul. Ah, your pink Apocalypse for your trou- 

ble. After the long years to re-enlist, what 
a foolishness! Aren't you tired? 

Flesh. Oooh! A little tired. Not ashamed. 

Soul. I don't ask are you ashamed, but are 

you not weary? Poor little Captain Car- 
case, won't you sleep, away from strife, 
away from Spring and the Police, all cool 
and dank and eternal? 

Flesh. Don't make those dove-noises. I can't 
quite fancy Me without You, old Tenant. 
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Soul. You want to go with me. I won't pre- 

tend not to understand. We've been so 
close, almost one for so long. You can't 
see that we've been Master and Servant. 

Flesh. Servant and Master, you and I, quite 
so. 

Soul. Well, put it that way, suit yourself. 

Perhaps you're right. And (I suppose 
we are quite alone?) er — you are not 
ashamed ? Not ashamed of anything we've 
done? Not ashamed. Fine old Carrion, 
I've envied you that excellent unconscious- 
ness ! However — 

Flesh. You've lived here a long term. Ahem 
— always been reasonable — ahem! Now 
as to any little renovating — ahem — 
drains — 

Soul. I was about to remark that a certain 

Small Voice must have been here when I 
came in. 'Tis none of my voice so it must 
be yours certainly. There have been com- 
plaints about it and of course if the Place 
is haunted, why — 

Flesh. Have you ever heard that Small Voice? 

Soul. Did I ever hear it, that Voice? Well, 

now that you ask so pointedly, why — no, 
personally I never did hear it. But fre- 
quently one hears of it — er — complaints. 

Flesh. Might be Santa Claus. 

Soul. Santa Claus, nonsense! Nothing to do 

with Santa Claus. While as for him, 
he's surely of your contrivance. I never 
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from the first Dad's mention of him took 
any stock in Santa Claus. While you — 

Flesh. I did think I heard queer noises in 

the old yellow wardrobe. Years ago of 
course. 

Soul. You did think so and you listened. You 

encouraged 'em. You shivered. You 
hoped — 

Flesh. Anyway, Rhadamanthus was yours, that 
Big Eaves-dropper. 

Soul. Mine! Rhadamanthus — you dare to 

suggest, to remind me of what time I 
fetched home the Beatific Vision from the 
core of the tempest! You — there, you 
Woman-heart ! You can't reason, you just 
remember. And after all these thirty 
years you're no wiser, only a little less 
hungry and still listening, hoping, believ- 
ing in the Giver of Gifts! You — 

Flesh. Uugh! Bedraggled — you there skulk- 
ing in my garret, you're a poor Soul, 
clutching a few odds and ends that Satan 
couldn't use. You and your treasures, 
your soul-guests, poof! Your precious 
Magnanimity — Selfishness* with a crippled 
paw; your Compassion — Connivance I'd 
name that jade, with no gift for language. 
And hobnobbing with Philanthropy! As 
all the authorities tell you, you'd as well 
invite Epilepsy at once. 

Soul. You beggar, cringing and battening in 

your purple crypts! Fool and Fiend! 
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Grass that you arc! What, Husky Throat, 
you hum tunes, you taunt me? 

Flesh. For He's a Jolly Good Fellow. Tis 
a hymn-tune. 

Soul. 'Tis no hymn. Quite the contrary, you 

Fiddler's Bitch. Have you no — no the- 
ology? Do you hear me, Grass. I'm 
going to quit you this time. This is no- 
tice. I'm going to quit. 

Flesh. Say, just a moment. Loose my throat! 
Say, you like the premises, don't you? Now 
the pipes — wait! Any repairs, any ad- 
ditions you'd like — 

Soul. I do not like the premises. Never did. 

And now that you ask me — 

Flesh. You've seemed at times, I won't say 
vain, but — fairly well pleased. 

Soul. Such apparent satisfaction as I've been 

accused of was loyalty, such as one dis- 
plays when unhappily mated. Ah, to have 
a heart like a high altar, and a face like 
a gargoyle, that's tragedy! This Body 
I've despised from the first day, incon- 
venient, cramped, poorly ventilated, hide- 
ously built. I'm a fool to have endured 
it so long. 

Flesh. I've said that any reasonable additions — 

Soul. Additions — Eeek! That — that bay- 

window you've stuck on — how you could 
have done that — it's a plain outrage ! Not 
to comment on superfluous hirsute planta- 
tions, dimmed vistas, poor phone service, 
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tasteless excrescences, why, that chin, those 
chins, dormer-stomachs so to speak, for 
they're no less. Why — you're a hell of a 
hereditament ! 

Flesh. Don't think I've been satisfied. In spite 
of all my pains, my expenses of upkeep, 
you — you've abused the premises. 

Soul. You have not been satisfied! I've 

abused — 

Flesh Well, that thatch. I say nothing as to 
those ivory fitments in the vestibule, per- 
fectly sound when taken over, put there 
really that you might be in the mode. But 
just take a look at that thatch. Used to 
be so thick and glossy-golden. Now look 
at what's left of it! While how any one 
can expect a fast color to endure outside 
with the weather — 

Soul. Weather! Come, am I responsible for 

the weather? 

Flesh. Certainly, so I'm told. Every soul is 
its own climate now-a-days. All the author, 
ities — and what with heartquakes and rap- 
tures, wranglings and brain-storms, you've 
been a regular lightning-rod from the very 
first spasm. And it's epigrams that ruin 
the teeth, as all the authorities agree. Such 
goings-on, I'm sure the timbers are strained. 
This was no place to install heavy dyna- 
mos. 

Soul. Perhaps you would have preferred an 

entirely different sort of tenant, a Brinkley 
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soul? 

Flesh. Thinking! Positively thinking in a res- 
idential district, in a place designed just 
for domestic and social purposes! I would 
much have preferred any sober female par- 
ty, some responsible woman-soul like Cleo- 
patra or Du Barry or the Empress Cath- 
erine or Messaline or Thais. 

Soul. They are a pretty color. But not — 

not durable. Say at once that you would 
rather have been a weaker vessel, a wo- 
man-body. Are you sniveling? 

Flesh. Such a very pretty color! And these 
high-thought occasions have tried the foun- 
dations. To say nothing of the refresh- 
ments having been so scanty. And any- 
way — 

Soul. Sobbing! There are tears in your eyes. 

A pretty color, but not durable, I assure 
you. 

Flesh. Anyway — I had hoped — I did so want 
us to be something different, something 
beautiful. I'll — 111 whisper it, listen. 

Soul. Dancer! But — my word! You want- 

ed to be a Russian dancer and — and prance 
about like the other girls. And now you're 
weeping because we're too late, too late 
to be a classical prancer. But we look 
like a college professor. We walk like — 
Mercy Goodness, we walk like an in- 
structor in literature! 

Flesh. Ah, I didn't choose our way to walk. 
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This knife at my throat, it hurts. Wait, 
not yet! 

Soul. Don't throb so, you throat that drank 

of the storm. Don't crouch, poor Grass, 
don't shrink! There, there, old Gaffer 
Marrow-bones, I have not meant to hurt 
you. I didn't choose this way to walk 
either. Not to say choose. And see, now 
I throw the knife away and the scourge. 

Flesh. But that white pellet at my lips? You'll 
not forsake me? You'll not deny me? 

Soul. Not even for the Precious Reward. And 

while the stable is weather-tight we'll 
abide, we two. This white pellet, insig- 
nificant potion, I'll secrete in the manger. 
More for your sake than my own. There, 
grin again, surely there's good in the earth. 
Let's show our teeth. Not too many of 
them yet. All in good time. And for a 
little while we'll abide, we One. 

Flesh. Good, in the earth? Do you mean — 
Master, there have been those Other 
Hearts. 

Soul. Ah, Gaffer Marrow-bones with the 

heart of song, surely there have been those 
Others. You were never much to look at, 
old when I found you and love-marked 
even at the day-spring. But we have wrig- 
gled our feeble dance. We've hung out 
our tattered lure. We've kept our sroaH 
shop, haven't we? And could we so hkvp:'.'] 
loved Beauty, could we have worshiped! 
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so, except we had been without it? 
Flesh. Worship and God's service, Master. 

May we have prayed with those arms in- 

terclasped ? 
Soul. Did we not cry to Heaven with those 

arms? Surely for those Others we asked 

every good and precious thing. For those 

moth-souls that came out of the darkness 

a thousand leagues. 
Flesh. They hailed us shyly in the dusk, didn't 

they? 
Soul. Yours not separable from mine. They 

paused curiously, those long silver fish. 

And sometimes they contended fiercely 

with us and sometimes bartered tenderly. 

And bade us farewell with gentleness. 
Flesh. Mine and yours they were. 
Soul. Earthlings so beloved, sad with lust and 

loveliness, who but for us would have 

passed unloved. 
Flesh. My Soul, are we bowed down? 
Soul. Slaked youth, Comrade Flesh, shall we 

call that repentance? Where Joy hath 

set up his flaming lodge-poles there is suf- 

ficent dignity. 
Flesh. A little weary, a little worn. Not 

ashamed. 
Soul. You are my earth and I your sun. I 

perceive your nerve-roads, behold the red 

streams of your blood and understand their 

traffic. Your reeking alleys, poor city of 

my heart, I compassionate. Your hungers, 
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your pock-scars, your mountains that hope 
and your abysses that despair, diem I for- 
give. They are mine indeed. I made 
them. Are we ashamed, say, poor little 
Captain Carcase? 

Flesh. A little tired, Master. Not bowed down. 

ooul. When we are bowed down it shall be 

to slumber, because we have fed and are 
filled. Where Joy sets up his flaming 
lodge-poles, there we bivouac against eter- 
nity. And all's well, Comrade Carcase! 
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A LESSER LUCIFER 

SHE had opened a strait door of turquoise 
to let him go forth, and pacing gravely to 
and fro in Heaven's blue arcade Madame 
the Virgin was hoping that he would not 
break anything down there. When the 
banished angel turned his face to smile at her she 
waved him a farewell with one corner of her mantle. 
Then gathering up her azure robes she went back 
through the postern and slammed it smartly behind 
her. This fallen one she loved quite as well as 
the more intelligent archangels. For most of all 
the Lady of Paradise loves those that need it most, 
the beasts of the field. 

The archangel, with every footfall puffing up a 
cloud of star-dust, took a path that led Earthward 
in the lea of the Gemini. He was smiling and 
only ceased to smile that he might whistle. This he 
did much out of time and tune but very happily. 
His saintly name, little children, you will not have 
learned among those of the elect because for a time 
it has not been spoken Up Yonder. He is the patron 
of those called good-hearted, both of them who do 
tatting and who do philanthropy, also of such charity 
as is born abroad and buried with a pass-port. Some 
have said he is the saint of foreign missions, as to 
which let us ask the fathers. He has been called 
Sweetness-and-Light, and other things. 

In Heaven he had smiled continually. When he 
would better have been singing or listening to the 
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godly tales of the other blessed ones he was laugh- 
ing. He lisped sometimes and he was always sug- 
gesting facetious pastimes to make eternity seem 
shorter. He was wont to start some cheerfully im- 
possible reform, to politicate merrily among the 
excitable seraphim, and being hilariously defeated 
he would straightway get up a horridly spelled 
round-robin, ha-ha-ing until the very martyrs were 
moved to protest. These were sober persons, as 
you know, used from olden time to having just 
their own way — they were particularly peeved. 

So at last the ghostly council had given him a 
long leave of absence, to the end that he make the 
grand tour and return a graver and wiser angel. 
Through all the earth he might go and elsewhere 
too. They hoped he would not burn his fingers. 
These, then, are the five foolish adventures of the 
blessed Saint Baedeker in search of sorrow. 

The archangel had no sooner looked about him 
here below than he saw that to succeed he must 
be modern. So with gold he purchased one of the 
little white vehicles that sewing-machine men use, 
and with a gentle white horse he began to drive 
along the country roads whistling a gregorian air 
quite weirdly. At length St. Baedeker came to a 
cross-roads and there were two disputing as to the 
nature of the several writings they bore. An idiot 
boy stood by as judge of the matter. Whereupon 
the Saint asking that he be given to read saw 
that each was a copy of the same script. And un- 
commonly nonsensical too, as the idiot boy observed 
who testified as a specialist. What was their bur- 
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den you may never know, because the editor is an 
austere man hating levity — but they were not about 
Calico. 

(Note. — Herefrom are omitted the annals of the 
Idiot Boy, the Wife of the Commercial, the Moth- 
er of the Prodigal. Because those apocryphae have 
so many adjectives in them and hardly any verbs. 
You may have noticed how one's further adventures 
tend to be among adjectives rather than verbs.) 

A little dejected but whistling the hopes he 
couldn't spell St. Baedeker drove on. And many 
strange things befell him as time passed. At length 
he had come by a shadowy sideroad near to the sea, 
as night was closing in upon a pleasant place where 
there bloomed many peach blossoms. Here were 
hyacinths, pink and purple and pallid blue and star- 
color, gnarled old branches sweet with the lust of 
spring, and the ancient moon dripping silver through 
the riven shadows. The Saint turned his gentle 
pony to graze by the roadside. Then he laid him 
down to slumber, but this he could not for the 
rustling of so many feet and the sound of soft 
commands and of whispered threats and of sighs. 
So that he arose and he beheld by the water's 
edge a great ark, the stars above its door spelling: 

"FERRY TO THE LAND OF MORROW" 

and in smaller letters below: 

"ST. VALENTINE, BILDAD AND CO., SUCCESSORS TO 

MASTER NOAH — NOTE ENTIRELY NEW 

MANAGEMENT/' 
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For the first time he perceived the meaning of 
these strange things. By the gangway stood crusty 
St. Valentine, poking with his pastoral staff and 
muttering mild orders, to embark a multitude of lov- 
ers which passed continually two by two into the 
ark from among the peach trees. 

But when he took notice that these gentle cattle 
were all blinded with folds of rose-colored linen 
he was moved to protest, For this, that after so 
great a darkness in the place of blossoms they should 
be urged to take passage blindly to a far country. 
So the kindly St. Baedeker began softly to pass 
about in the throng removing a bandage here and 
another there, helping this one and that to a greater 
light, the while a certain confusion and mild tumult 
began to make itself felt among the shadows. Until 
finally the Saint saw that he was followed by a 
small figure wearing a woolly great-coat, like a 
chauffeur's, a peaked cap and goggles. 

"Umph-ha!" the small one said in triumph. "So 
you are the cause of all this row we are having 
tonight. As though to keep the country-side fat 
and the city full were not hard enough anyway! 
Listen to 'em!" St. Baedeker and the small one 
standing in the shadow of a rose-hedge heard low 
voices in quick speech, first of one lover then of 
another : 

"Queer little man, you — that can't lift a thou- 
sand pounds." 

"You would be much like a man, my lady, if you 
were not more silly." 

"You are afraid of mad bulls and don't know 
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mahogany logs from pine." 

"Your face is round and like an empty bowl; 
from what golden dream have I awakened?" And 
so they bespake each other, the maids without blind- 
folds and their swains with open eyes. 

"Now perhaps you're satisfied," hissed the small 
one. "Not that we won't ship 'em all right next 
season, but I'll have to tell old Val. He is a 
curler!" Pray forgive this use of the vernacular. 
The eldest of the gods often speaks the language 
of tomorrow. 

"He is a pragmatist, that's what he is," St. 
Baedeker retorted, endeavoring to keep an uneasy 
smile. 

"I ain't," said St. Valentine's husky voice behind 
them. "And so you're here ! This is a bad season — 
might have known it! What with suffragettes and 
affinities — get on there, you with the shoulders, the 
little fat blonde one is yours — it's a bad business!" 

"But true love" — suggested the other saint with 
a touch of professionalism in his manner, "a meeting 
of souls in a gradual discovery of — " 

"Not for the census-man !" pronounced the small 
one. "It's a pink blindfold and a hunch to get 
over the ferry." 

"And what they call congeniality before the trip 
in my boat they call incompatibility on the other 
side." This was Saint Valentine's remark. 

"Agree as to Mrs. Hemans' poetry and fall out 
about Wordsworth," added the chauffeur person 
scornfully. 

"Saint Baedeker hoped that literature would en- 
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sue. "Mrs. Hemans is a nice lady," he began. 

M So is Wordsworth," said St. Valentine with 
medieval simplicity. "Well — it is almost sailing- 
time. Now, you Bildad — no tricks!" 

'•He calls me Bildad," whispered the small one 
between his teeth as St. Valentine hurried away. 
"Because he's so rotten ecclesiastical !" He took off 
his peaked cap and goggles. "And because mar- 
riage is a sacrament." He threw aside the furry 
coat. "But you know who I am, don't you?" he 
whispered eagerly. "Don't you know?" He was 
slender and white in the moonlight, like a silver 
birch. He had a quiver on his thigh, and a gar- 
land of crushed leaves about his loins. His lips 
were wine-stained and there were stains of rose- 
juice in the palms of his hot hands. "You know 
who I am, don't you?" he coaxed softly. 

"Not quite — not yet," Saint Baedeker answered 
without smiling. "I'm — perhaps not certain about 
everything yet. I expect to know. I am a Saint, 
but—" 

"Oh, I see," said Love gently. "Then of course 
— well, the road to Hell is the second turning be- 
yond the peach orchard — au revoir!" 

"Dear me," thought Saint Baedeker afterward. 
"What a very queer remark, I hope that Bildad boy 
will not grow up clever!" 

Now finally, after divers strange things, befell 
the fifth of the foolish adventures of the blessed St. 
Baedeker in quest of gravity. It was morning as he „ 
drove over the brink of dawn and drew nigh to I *-/ 
Satan's house. This was in a land striped grey and j " \ " 
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yellow, with thunders rolling fearfully back and 
forth over its levels, with cliffs on either hand to 
make you afraid, . and white still waters beside. 
Flames hung in sheets from its sky, the scent of 
these flames being very sweet. There were many 
children too, for the cherubs up yonder are only 
a few estrays from Satan's dove-cote and poets and 
innocents know most about Hell. Came happy St. 
Baedeker to where Satan sat, who gripped him 
kindly by the hand saying, "Howdy, little brother." 

Then St. Baedeker fetched from his white wagon 
a crate in which were small red bottles. He said to 
this Prince among the damned : "Sir, I have a great 
pity for the many souls that suffer in your — shall 
we say — health-resort? I behold the lightnings of 
this place with amaze, its thunders and its high 
walls make me greatly afraid. So, to ease — 'tis but 
a petty thing but given with a good grace — let me 
make an offering of this— er — condiment!" 

"These cliffs," began Satan with some courteous 
embarrassment, "they have worn very well for some 
thousands of years — they are papier-mache and very 
hard to keep varnished. The lights are calcium 
and hardly ever give any real trouble, the pools are 
good drinking water for those acclimated, and the 
thunders don't bite, in fact — er — " 

"But — why, I was given to understand — " 

"Not really!" said Satan with a sort of rising 

inflection that glittered. It sounded most kind but 

rather Bostonian. "Not really!" you know, like 

that. St. Baedeker was dismayed. 

.' Satan continued: "My dear fellow, all the evil 
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in creation is small and not to be cured by other 
small things. Good things must needs be big. 
Now there is one remedy for all these wrongs which 
have beset you, just one thing." 

"Please," St. Baedeker said a bit wistfully, "tell 
me the name of that thing." 

"Certainly — not!" Satan answered. "It is a 
whisper-word — a lie if you speak it out." 

"But I have such excellent and affectionate ideas 
— " the Saint began. 

"My very dear fellow, not ideas!'* said the devil. 
"Don't use strong language. They aren't ideas, 
bless 'em, they are ideals. Your trouble is a slight 
dislocation of the wish-bone, so to speak, but not, 
er — occipital !" He put his hand gently on the Saint's 
curly head. "Ideas one has here. And you have 
very pretty hair, let that be a comfort to you." 

"And die — the condiment?" suggested St. Bae- 
deker hopefully. "It's from the very best place." 

Satan wheeled about to his desk. "Hell is en- 
tirely composed of red pepper," he said. "Real 
Hell, that is — you can't cure it with paprika." 

"There's a good soul!" the Saint exclaimed as 
he drove away. "Very plain looking and not bright, 
but goodneth thakes, not to blame for the climate!" 
He no longer whistled as he went his way. He 
was weary of questing and moreover knew not quite 
which road would take him to his goal. So that 
he was glad when at length he was bespoken by a 
certain foot traveler, a sombre little man with a 
shrill laughter in his voice, and having weak hands 
and eyes like a dog's with puppies. 
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Now the wayfarer bore very wearily a great bur- 
den, which when the Saint saw it he proposed that 
the other throw aside and offered his help to lift it 
from the place of its weariness. When the way- 
farer was loath the Saint suspected that it contained 
treasure and urged the more, to try him who was 
named Coat-of-Many-Colors, an artist. This one 
said then : "I have no treasure, save only one small 
cross of gold. Nothing but the so-great burden of 
my evil soul is contained herein." 

St. Baedeker seeking to know more of this mat- 
ter besought the other to take place beside him in 
the white wagon. Then Cbat-of-Many-Colors made 
it known that he had been a doer of motley and one 
versed in the pangs of many a strange tenderness. 

"Evil is God's one adventure," he said. "In it 
I have shared bravely." 

"And my burden?" he went on, "See, it is the 
purple panoply of my state. The altar of my faith 
and the red flower thereon, my song of praise, my 
battle-call, my pillow and my shelter from the 
night." 

"And these few cold embers, ashes, which you 
bear?" the Saint urged. "I think I have heard 
mention made of repentance?" 

"That is weariness of sin," said the other. "I 
know it not. But saw you those scarred places here 
and there by the wayside as we came along? 'Tis 
a wan road a man travels. Those were the places 
of old camp-fires. The embers, the grey ashes are 
holy relics marking a bivouac of hearts." 

Then the wayfarer drew also from his pack a 
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cross of gold and blessed himself with it and kissed 
it. " 'Tis the treasure I spoke to you concerning — 
even the duty to be glad !" 

The night had fallen upon them full thickly and 
heavily. "Friend," said the Saint, "this is a dark 
land, and wide and wonderful. I think I do not 
see very clearly. You take the reins and find our 
way." 

Then he who was called Coat-of- Many-Colors 
replied : "I too am weary and far afield. We will 
get us home, and while we smile the road shall not 
be wrong!" For he had seen tears in the Saint's 
silly eyes. 

"Will they like us again, the folk up there?" the 
Saint whispered to the doer of scarlet. 

"Maybe," said that one, after some thought. 
"Because we're so lonely and so little and in so wide 
a place, and because we are brave. Anyway we 
will love ourselves. Then, too — Mary loves most 
the beasts of the field who need it most." 
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THE EMPRESS SILVERSPANGLES 

ON the highest throne in Christendom, 
save our father the Pope's, sat once upon 
a time a woman so wondrously lovely 
that because of her the dead could not 
lie in their graves. In that day, some- 
times the young men returning at dusk from the 
fields would hush their song and say one to the 
other, Felt you that chill coming from the sea, my 
brother? Then some elder would reply, T« no 
sea-turn but the lush shrouds of them who go to 
look again on the beauty of the Empress. 

Or little children hearing a soft patter outside in 
the dark would say, Mother, how heavy the snow- 
flakes fall tonight! And the mother would reply, 
$h! 'Tis not flakes but the silly feet of all souls 
going to haunt the palace gardens. 

Perhaps, lingering at the tryst, one lover would 
bespeak the other, Jock, dost notice how late the 
crimson rambler blows this autumn f And sniffing 
the sweetness that one would whisper, Hoots, may- 
hap 'tis only the red heart of some rhymster who 
blows back from Hell to look on her mouth/ This 
then is the tale, from the beginning, of her beauty 
who came to sit on the highest throne in Christen- 
dom, saving the chair of our father the Pope. 
************* 

The Court Physician, who was a beauty-doctor, 
and the Lord Chamberlain and the Prime Minister 
were whispering at the upper end of the royal ante- 
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chamber about a successor to the throne. It was late 
at night and within lay the aged sovereign waiting 
to die. She was delayed only by the refusal of the 
Crown Princess, her granddaughter, to rule in the 
dowager's place. This princess would have pre- 
ferred being called "Isobel," but her grandmother 
had insisted always that this wastanly the French for 
Jezebel and that there must be no nonsense. The 
Dowager Empress Tippletummy feared lest his- 
torians should accuse her of high-church tendencies. 
She was a Pennsylvania woman by birth and very 
matter of fact. 

"Anybody may rule that wants to!" said the 
Princess Jezebel out loud, addressing the officials. 
"I won't. I am too old to begin to be a queen now. 
See, my hands are wrinkled and blue, my ears 
don't hear well, my cheeks have stopped being red, 
and as the face is, so the heart is — I can feel my 
heart creak when I smile." 

"But your Royal Highness will understand that 
— " began the Prime Minister. 

"I understand that I always have to be It in 
every game we play," interrupted the Princess Jeze- 
bel, "and I'm so plain!" 

"I am sure her Royal Highness has very — ahem! 
— a very kind face, and quite nice hair," said the 
Lord Chamberlain, who was an awful gummer and 
very literary but of good family. He was said to 
have the most pocket-money of anyone in the 
kingdom. 

"Then her Majesty's own face arid figure are 
not—" 
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"Her Imperial Majesty is dead," announced the 
Court Physician coming from the inner chamber. 

"Anyway, her late Majesty was distinctly dumpy/' 
went on the Lord Chamberlain, chewing a piece of 
melted wax. 

"She is dead," repeated the Prime Minister, 
solemnly, "And she was Queen and Empress!" 

"But she was not sveltef* whispered the Cham- 
berlain, catching the Court Physician's eye. He 
also was literary. But the Prime Minister had 
both good sense and shoulders and was almost as 
jolly with plain girls as with pretty ones. He was 
Chairman of the School Board and all the slen- 
der teachers had his picture on their dressing ta- 
bles. 

The Princess Jezebel was weeping with her fore- 
head on the mantle-piece. "I couldn't wear purple 
anyway, it makes me look yellow," she sobbed, "And 
what is a crown to a tow-headed girl without eye- 
brows!" Then feeling the Minister's hand laid 
kindly on her braids she added, "If I might glitter 
like a Yule tree, with diamond-dust in my hair and 
be called by a pretty name — but no, I'm much too 
faded!" 

"My dear," began the Prime Minister, then he 
paused and looked at the Court Physician. They 
both knelt gravely at a little distance before the 
Princess, and the Court Physician began cunningly 
in a low voice: 

"If it is only that her Imperial Majesty would 
be transcendently lovely let her listen!" Then 
he drew from his robe a scapular of leather, like 
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pomegranate rind. "'Tis a bit of hide from the 
thigh of a witch-lady named Smith, who married 
her seven thin daughters to nine Grand Dukes. In- 
side, behold a discovery, a wonderful secret — " he 
went on whispering, first to the Prime Minister and 
then to the Princess Jezebel, for a long time. 

Meanwhile the Lord Chamberlain, with a piece 
of elastic, stood in a chair killing the little green 
flies that slept on the wall near the candle-sconces. 
"Whatever you three decide," he called to the oth- 
ers, "the old tailor beneath the hill must be told 
first. He won't undertake to do me justice with- 
out weeks and weeks of notice." 

At length the Princess spoke out loud, "Well, 
then let it be announced," she cried, "that after- 
wards — after my formal accession — I shall be known 
as the Empress Silver-spangles!" Then she gave 
her two hands to be kissed by the Court Physician 
and the Prime Minister. The right one she gave 
to the Minister, whose hair she touched with her 
finger-tips and with her shining white knuckles. 

"Your Majesty," exclaimed the Chamberlain hur- 
riedly, entering some notes in a book marked En- 
gagements, "at the funeral I shall wear pale wis- 
teria, at the coronation plum-color, at the wedding 
of the Empress robin's-egg blue." 

"I shall never marry," said the new Empress 
shortly. "Let this also be announced. You always 
pick the finest colors for yourself!" 

"He has a consort already, you know," replied 
the Lord Chamberlain, with a glance at the Min- 
ister's back. 
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"Persnickerty!" cried the Queen-Empress, burst- 
ing into fresh tears. 

Then the Prime Minister in a low voice called: 
"Sam, oh, Sam!" and like yellow ants from a chink 
in the palace wall came groping hurriedly two 
crooked little slaves, old and blind and dumb. They 
were the royal mammies, and they were named 
Flotsam and Jetsam. The Chamberlain hurriedly 
left the room, as the two little slaves sought to com- 
fort their mistress. 

The Chamberlain followed the Court Physician 
and the Prime Minister out on to the public square, 
where in the wintry night knelt a great crowd of 
citizens waiting for news. And like three shadows 
on the snow passed the servants of the State, paus- 
ing among the groups here to look into a woman's 
face and there to exchange whispers about another's 
hands, or testing with a clink of gold the sharpness 
of some maid's ears. 

At length the three had made their choice and 
followed by these persons in a small flock they pass- 
ed darkly and swiftly back through the palace gates. 
Then heralds, coming out on the terrace before the 
yellow windows, blew trumpets and in a great pause 
announced the death of one Empress and the acces- 
sion of the other. "The Queen-Empress Silver- 
spangles," intoned the heralds, "for the space of two 
months deeply mourning will remain invisible." 

Meanwhile the poor folk to the number of half 
a score had followed the great ones of the court into 
the furthermost heart of the palace. Shortly came 
forth several of these again and went their ways. 
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About daybreak followed others separately, and they 
were these. First a wretched one who had borne for 
many years patiently a sore sickness and had much 
cunning from so long having waged her quiet war 
with death. Having a great wealth of gold where- 
with to end her days she walked gladly and surely 
out into the open fields. But see how her hands 
are clasped against her forehead. 

Secondly followed a woman of the streets who 
had been a wanton. She looked neither right nor 
left, but by alley-ways she hurried happily into a 
poor quarter where honest artisans dwelt. I will 
buy a little house, she was thinking. It shall have 
a low roof, spreading wide like the wings of biddy- 
hen and feathered with yellow pine, with new shing- 
les blessed-sweet as the palm branches in Passion 
Week. 

Chintz curtains shall there be at the thick little 
windows, and white and red geraniums in the door- 
yard. She was exceedingly glad, but Oh, she bore a 
cross before her mouth. 

And thirdly came a scarlet captain of the guard, 
walking very grimly and straighly. His brows were 
bandaged across with white, so that the common 
soldiers who saluted him said, "Umph — another 
soiree at the palace and we not told of it!" The}' 
were quite nasty then each to the other. 

Following on the captain's heels there came a 
virgin who was old. She strode high and arched 
her insteps mightily. She said half-aloud, "There 
be as fine fish in the sea as ever — if the sea is not 
frozen over by now. Sure 'tis cold to wear white." 
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She had on a veil like a bride's net, and a heavy 
wreath of flowers from the Queen's glass-houses 
she wore low about her ears. "Ah, me! all is mis- 
fortune that comes singly," she sighed. 

Lastly there came through the palace gates one 
whose fore-arms were wrapped in a great mantle 
of gold-colored velvet. This was a nun that had 
foresworn her vows, who when she had met her 
husband in the market-place, pleased him so that he 
did not notice the crimson fingerprints on the man- 
tle. But he said proudly to his neighbor, "Hey, fine 
woman, this new one? — the lass must heft as much 
as your dun heifer!" 

Now for the two months of her mourning no one 
had approached the Queen-Empress nor had any 
commerce with her, save only the two negro slaves, 
blind and dumb, who were named Sam. At the 
end of this time on a cloudy spring morning the 
two slaves threw open the wide casements of the 
royal apartment and out walked the Court Phy- 
sician first, who made a low bow to the multitude 
waiting below the terrace. He was a great surgeon 
and a beauty-doctor. Then appeared the Empress 
Silverspangles, for it was her coronation day. The 
people had thronged into the capital from all the 
cities around to greet her Imperial Majesty on her 
coming to the throne. 

And lest the occasion had been thought a mere 
vulgar merrymaking the Court Physician gave an 
address using a perfectly new metaphor about the 
moon together with the words athwart and dithy- 
rambic, amid the cheers of the populace. Then the 
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Lord Chamberlain concluded the exercises by read- 
ing a paper on the Comparative Values of Biff and 
Wopp. The Prime Minister won the pole-vault 
and the hammer-throw. I should not wonder if he 
thought George Eliot was a man. Rough-neck — 
but yes, to a degree! 

And there were fireworks, but the crowd would 
not take their eyes off the Empress even to look at 
the sky-rockets. There was no maid in all the 
kingdom who would have dared to stand beside 
her. She was a slender vase of fair clay holding 
a rose-colored flame. Her hair was strange, but 
lovely too, like a handful of gold cast into the 
ashes. 

The crowd never grew any less fond of gazing 
nor the Queen-Empress any older, though after a 
season she lost the yellow slaves, Flotsam and Jet- 
sam, from extreme age. They had crept away into 
the fields behind Heaven, where good dogs go, 
past the Time-tree shedding continually its withered 
leaves with a sound like that of chimes from a 
clock-tower. But the Empress Silverspangles never 
grew any older. On the eve of All Soul's, which 
was her Imperial Majesty's birthday, she gave al- 
ways a great supper and a ball. 

Here it should be said, as most important, that 
in the gardens round her palace bloomed only white 
flowers. They grew in wide alleys between cypress 
trees and yew and cedar and spruce — all grey- 
green and sombre trees and pallid blossoms. The 
paving of the stairs and the balustrades of the ter- 
races were of dull brass. In the center of the place 
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was a pool edged about with scarlet tile and having 
in its waters silver fish with rose-colored fins. The 
palace was named Sombre-coigne, and if you can't 
feel how gentle and gracious all this must have 
been, it is because you are wooden. Or at least 
persnickerty. 

Now on the eve of All Soul's, which was her 
saint's day, in these gardens shone ten thousand 
small moons. And if you wonder why, be sure it 
was not because the Empress was a symbolist. 
Absque hoc she was a lady alone who had no share 
in the great moon belonging to other folk. These 
foolish lamps were pale blue and green, five shades 
of pink, and straw-color. But they were not sym- 
bols. The guests admired them from the terraces 
but none walked in their midst for that the dead 
people thronged there. 

These poor ghosts peered in through the windows 
and often the Empress saw them and smiled and 
beckoned them kindly to enter in among the quick. 
But this for many years none of the spectres did. 
Only the Lord Chamberlain would look at the Em- 
press and tap his forehead queerly. "She's very 
bright! Oh, yes, very! Very well-read!" he would 
whisper to those about him. "Sane — to a degree!" 

Once, after the court had grown old about the 
young Empress — it was on the eve of All Soul's, 
when the little strait houses on the hill all open 
their doors, you know — the banquet hall blazed 
rainbow colors like a melting-pot, and there came 
a soft tap-tap-tap at one of the terrace windows. 
Then between the hangings of purple entered a new 
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guest, quickly and whitely, like the morn of a cloudy 
day. No one saw her except the Empress and the 
music of the feast did not cease nor die joy of the 
living take any note of her presence, who came clad 
in flowing shapeless robe of pearl-color. She came 
and stood before Silverspangles. 

"Queen-Empress/' she said, "as the face is so 
the heart is." 

"Yes, dead woman, yes," said Silverspangles. 
The shade came a step nearer. "When I sold you 
the grave beauty of my forehead, and with it the 
white still wisdom of my great sickness, I had 
forgotten my son. He has now from wandering 
far afield come home. He was a murderer and I 
call him Precious Lamb, and he would lie beside me 
over against the east — but that my son doesn't know 
his mammy without — " the ghost came yet one step 
nearer the Empress. 

"Dead woman," whispered the Empress, "I had 
no son!" 

"While we wait for God to make ready His 
doomsday, I could play that he were still my little 
boy — but that — " the ghost came nearer. 

"Dead woman, won't you sit yonder!" But the 
ghost came close and put forth her two hands and 
touched the forehead of Silverspangles, which 
straightway was withered and frozen. After that 
the Empress wore her hair very low upon her brow 
and plentifully agleam with white gems. 

Several years came and there were no more such 
guests at the birthday parties of the Empress, until 
one eve of All Soul's there was a sound of wind 
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in the palace garden, though the leaves did not 
move. Then another who wore the winding sheet 
came into the ballroom and stood by Silverspangles, 
where she walked a minuet with the youth of her 
court. 

"Queen, I am the one who bargained with you 
once — " 

"I remember, wraith-woman," said the Empress, 
smiling faintly. "For you had just come from the 
marriage-bed. You were a bride. That I remem- 
ber." She stood aside from the dancers to rest, 
gazing out upon the gardens. 

"Yes, Queen — but before that — Oh, I had been 
so still, so clean and cold and full of the shame 
proper to a maid, unknowing. In the very midst 
of my prayers I grew afraid that all was not well 
with me. God is good but He is not a woman. 
He has such a queer smile. Now I think if I go 
and thrust my — " The Empress wrapped her hands 
both in the ermine sleeves of her kirtle, the wraith- 
nun peering at them the while. 

"Charnel-wife, is it true," the Empress asked at 
length, "that, in the place where shame was wont 
to be, love is very glad and proud!" 

"My hands had been so white," whispered the 
ghost coming closer, "until — Ah, he had bonny great 
arms and thick thighs and a heavy head ! They are 
the same hands that caressed my lover's wants, that 
bathed his dusty feet, and healed his wounds, and 
swaddled his babe!" 

"Oh, bogie-woman, be still, be still!" cried the 
Empress. "Is it you, or is it I that have been dead 
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these many years ?" 

"The same hands," whispered the ghost, "and 
could I but thrust them — " 

"Now, dead woman, touch your hands to my 
heart !" the Empress cried bitterly. 

"If I could thrust my pink wise hands between 
the hinges of Heaven's gate, then God might ask, 
What are these fluttering betwixt door and jambf 
And I should say, Father, even my hands that were 
white — reddened in Thy world. And God is so 
strange, perchance He then would say, Sure it is 
not fit the gate should be opened so narrowly where 
the world is so wide. And I should enter in to my 
man." The dead woman reached out her hands and 
the quick woman reached out hers and clasped them. 
Afterward the Empress Silverspangles wore jewels 
on every finger from the nail to the edge of her 
sleeve, beryls the hue of sea-water, pearls and sap- 
phires, opals and moonstones and pale emeralds, but 
none on her thumbs, because she considered that 
fast. Her thumbs she kept turned in beneath her 
palms. 

Before the ball the year following, with a simper 
as she passed at the strait-loined guards, came the 
ghost of her who had died a maid — into her Ma- 
jesty's tiring-room where the women were sewing 
jewels on the Queen's robe. 

"Most High," began this one stepping forward 
quickly, not as spinsters bespeak each other but as 
one addresses a married woman, a little coldly, 
"Most High," she said, "without my small white 
ears I do not recognize the silences of Hell." 
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"Mademoiselle Dust — she having dominion in 
Earth and Purgatory is Mary," the Queen-Empress 
made answer. 

"Our shallow door-yards on the hill are neatly 
tended. Though our white doors by the shadowy 
strait lanes have no knockers, yet our houses are 
very meet for one. Then — " 

"O Mistress Ashes, be sure that Mary who has 
put on the bitterness of our flesh — " the Queen- 
Empress lifted both shining hands to draw her hair 
about her shoulders. She began to speak coaxingly. 

The ghost hitched her shroud primly close. "Pri- 
thee — for me whose petty window hath no curtain, 
there is much social activity. I see God's Son and 
the blessed ones go by on their way to chores, to 
change the poignant record of Spring back to the 
song's ancient beginning, to fill the silver lamp that 
swings above the tides, to up-tilt against the west 
one more flame-painted Dusk. Year after year, 
month after month, but lacking mine ears where- 
with I listened for — " 

"My comrade in silence," whispered Silver- 
spangles, "Madame, be sure the Queen of Heaven 
and Earth is Mary. Because of all women it is 
she who has felt the pangs of travail without ceasing 
to know the anguish of our virginity. Madame, 
I pray you" — she continued wheedlingly, with her 
hair covering her shoulders. 

But the other put forth her hands. "Aye, the 
blessed ones, at labor or junketing — I see them 
pass," the spectre said. "I see them pass. Ha! 
Even to lay Dawn's rose upon the dewy threshold 
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of the east. Day after day, month after month, 
but Oh, I cannot know the eternity of Hell with- 
out those small white ears wherewith I hearkened 
for him who came not at all." 

"We be empty bones, we twain," the Empress 
cried, "Ah, Madame, I pray you — " 

But the other thinking her a matron put forth 
hard hands and touched the Queen's ears. After 
this night Silverspangles was quite deaf. She smiled 
dimly and played all day with the small grand- 
children of the Prime Minister. Her not hearing 
what they said would not matter because they 
looked like their grandsire, as he had looked when 
his picture was on the Princess Jezebel's dressing 
table. 

The next eve of All Soul's, (when all the sable 
houses on the hill open their doors, you know;, 
Silverspangles was standing at a window that over- 
looked the sea, while her guests assembled in the 
hall below. Like a blood-red sail on a sea of pitch 
came the moon, as though moored beyond the gar- 
dens. Two sinister small shapes fled before her 
sight toward the doors of the palace Sombre-coigne 
and sonorously entered in. Whereupon all aglit- 
ter in her robes of state, the Queen-Empress set out 
to look yet once more on the faithful that had 
served her. 

With her hands over her heart and smiling dimly, 
she walked through all her house and the stables 
and the kennels. To each of her thousand servants 
she bowed her head. She greeted the white cats, 
the swans, the fowls turning stupid eyes to stare 
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at the many torches, the white peacocks, the white 
kine with purple hoofs and eyes, the lean deer- 
hounds sad as ghosts — for all these she tried to be 
beautiful saying to herself the while, Tomorrow, 
tomorrow as the heart so the face shall be I Oh, 
tomorrow! Then she stroked their flanks, the al- 
mond-hued stud sighing deeply through their square 
nostrils and now and then stamping heavy hoofs in 
the darkness. Why were all these beasts of hers 
white? I do not know, but not because she was a 
symbolist, not at all. Though the liveries of her 
household also were ivory-color she was a human 
being. 

Listen, O my son, for this now is whisper-talk. 
As Silverspangles came into the stable yard there 
she saw coming to meet her the two spectres. She 
waited with her knees pressed close together and 
her hands meekly over her heart. The foremost, a 
young soldier, spake first. 

He said, "Lady, a certain captain of the guard, 
whom in life you knew, was my captain. When I 
was just a soldier-kiddy and on a long march was 
wont to weep for weariness of the mire and thorns 
and the looming hills, then he would say, Don't cry, 
little soldier, and when the camp-fire is lighted will 
I hold you on my lap. Now I have been a faith- 
less follower of his and a coward. While with 
him by I might adventure that camp-fire which the 
devil hath kindled, yet lacking him I dread the eyes 
of the saints. Lady — your brows — they are like — 
like his brows. He was my captain, my comrade 
and my master and I loved him passing woman-love. 
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If I might touch those straight brows with my lips 
then I would no longer fear God!" 
, "Spook-laddie," said the Empress, "for a space 
stand you behind me. You have not come alone." 

There had come also a little wraith named Lot- 
tie who had been a wanton. 

This one waited at peace nearby, holding a cor- 
ner of her shroud before her mouth. The Empress 
knew it was to bespeak her regarding certain lips, 
a smile, and a dimple that the spectre waited. These 
had been first a harlot's and afterward a Queen's. 
The Empress looked at the wanton bravely and 
darkly. "So, the grave has not quenched you, Light- 
of-Love !" she said. 

"You — are unwed?" asked the other. 

To which bitter question the Empress bore her- 
self as she had not heard, though she was not deaf 
to spirit voices. Then she whistled to her white 
terrier bitch and the dog ran from the stables carry- 
ing a sparrow's nest in her teeth. She laid it 
whimpering and fawning, because dogs fear the 
dead, at the feet of the spirit- woman. She whose 
name was Lottie picked it up gently between her 
fleshless hands. "I too was — unwed," she said 
speaking from the folds of her shroud. There was 
what sounded like pity in the spectre-voice. 

"This nest — 'tis a sparrow's," the dead woman 
said at length. "Some birds build high and nobly, 
others nest not at all. I in my day had made many 
nests, never in proud places, never for a long time. 
This one— «ee Lady-— 'tis made of bits of filthy 
straw from beneath the horses' feet, of shred* of 
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rag, of gutter-refuse. But it is the bird's obedience 
to the Spring!" 

"You who have the four seasons for barter, what 
do you know of the spring, Light-of-Love?" asked 
the Queen-Empress curiously. 

"We too sometimes have tried to build," the other 
whispered, "we sparrows whose wings are barred 
with scarlet. Oh, with my lips, out of the gutters, 
I built my nest! With smiles under drunkard 
blows, with kisses when I was hungry, with heavy 
words of tenderness when I was in fear of death, 
I built my nest in the house-top and it was home for 
us until the wind blew it away. Well — it was my 
obedience to the Spring !" 

"We will enter in to the feast," said the Queen- 
Empress gravely. "Poor sparrow, walk you at my 
right hand and you, Spook-laddie, at my left." 

When they were come to the royal place and all 
the guests were seated again and making merry, 
the Empress said to the little ghost on her right 
hand. "Touching this matter of nesting, your — 
mate, of what sort was he?" 

"Lady, he was of many sorts," the other an- 
swered, "such as he was— even our Father's gift to 
me. When it could be so he had always rough yel- 
low hair, such as calls to your fingers to rumple it. 
That was for me my chastity — the rough yellow 
hair!" 

"Sister, sit you here beside me," said the Empress, 
making room, "and he — did he love you, sister?" 

The ghost named Lottie smiled sadly. "Naw, 
he did not!" die said. "You don't understand > 
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being a queen. This was always a strong man such 
as wraps him in a woman's heart to keep himself 
warm, as he wears the hides of the furry little beasts 
he has killed. Such does not love his women." 

"And, Lady," the ghost Lottie said after a pause, 
"now I, who have dealt with so many of His crea- 
tures, have need to beguile the Creator, and — " 

"Sister, and you, little brother, this night will I 
go and entreat God with you," said the Queen- 
Empress. Then she took some food and gave it to 
them. It was angel-cake and very light, she said 
(so that it would not hurt even spirits) only not 
quite as good as she herself had made while she had 
been able to use her hands. She sent a piece of it to 
the Lord Chamberlain who sat further down, mak- 
ing the Spook-laddie her messenger and telling him 
not to startle the poor old man. She rather liked 
the Lord Chamberlain now that she could not hear 
what he said. 

Afterward she stood up and smiled upon her 
guests throughout the supper-room. "Now, sister," 
she said, "and you, Spook-laddie, give me each a 
hand. Put each of you now your other hand upon 
my heart. Do you, lad, in memory of him you 
loved, kiss me between my straight brows. You, 
sister, kiss me upon the lips. We three souls will 
go thither tonight to entreat God." And the two 
did as they were bidden and straightway departed 
swiftly three ghosts toward the threshold of the 
east. 

When they were passing thence the soldier-boy 
stooped and plucked from among the clouds a plume 
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of purple and gave it to their mistress to wear in 
her hair, "That the fair battalions of Captain Christ 
Jesus may know they have to do with royalty/' he 
said. 

Three souls, they passed the Time-tree shedding 
its sodden leaves one by one with a sound as of 
chiming bells. And when they were come into the 
fields hard by Heaven two souls fell behind the other 
a space. The soldier-ghost held out his hand to the 
sad little spirit named Lottie. "Come," he mut- 
tered, "we are persons of no social consequence, 
but — we can hippity-hop !" He had rough yellow 
hair. 

Meanwhile, smiling dimly, sat the dead on her 
throne. Until, like a white stag, came a certain 
brawny youth to say good-night. He was the first- 
born grandson of the great Prime Minister, and 
kneeling proudly before the corpse he felt its dead 
hands hover by his neck and heard a sob from the 
glittering flesh that had been Silverspangles — Queen 
and Empress and one having compassion of sinners. 
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THE WIDOW POLICHINELLE 
Our First Tragedienne Addresses Her Audience. 

PUNCH is gone. The Devil took him, 
you know. I am Judy, his widow. You 
thought he had killed me? Ah, no— no, 
he only broke my heart. And he didn't 
really mean to hurt me, I think. But, you 
say, it was all pretend, a puppet-play. Why, so 
it was, a play. And we keep forgetting, you and I. 
It seems so real to us. In particular, to each of 
us, one's own tears seem real. But it's only a pup- 
pet-play of course — just pretend. 

Hark! I thought I heard Punch's stick; but 
perhaps it was only the crocodile-serpent, the Spirit 
of Evil, falling off his hook. He is broken too, poor 
thing, and very wobbly. In public I appear to be 
at odds with the Spirit of Evil, but in private life 
we're very friendly. One must regard appearances, 
however — the Three Unities, the Ten Command- 
ments, and all that, as my mother used to say — she 
was a slave to fashion, and such a lady, Mother was. 
Now, Punch, he was a red-faced, bandy-legged, 
ordinary sort, all-the-money, talk-way-down-in-his- 
tummy, dog-and-gunny, have-him-or-noney sort of 
fellow. And — I liked him. He was my man. Now 
he's gone; down to Hell-town. Sometimes — Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! — sometimes in the night I think I 
hear him thumping with his stick and saying my 
name. Dreaming, do you say? A dream is in one's 
head. This is — not in my head. 



